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THE CLASSIC COMBINATION FOR FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH 


Handbook compact @ easytouse @ unified 
current accepted standards of usage 


Joun C. Hopces’ 


HARBRACE Now in its fourth successful edition, the 
COLLEGE new Harbrace Handbook retains the tested 
HANDBOOK and proven features that have been its hall- 
4th EDITION | mark among basic handbooks. 


Kh, ° intensive @ precise @ logical 
torte fresh and challenging literary cases 


Francis CONNOLLY’S 


A Now in its fifth successful year, the Con- 

RHETORIC nolly Rhetoric stands as the signal treat- 

CASE ment of the principles and techniques of 
BOOK effective writing. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company New York 17 
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THE 
LIVING 
NOVEL 


A Symposium Edited by Granville Hicks 


THE CONTRIBUTORS: 


Saul Bellow Mark Harris 

Paul Darcy Boles Wright Morris 
John Brooks Flannery O’Connor 
Ralph Ellison Harvey Swados 
Herbert Gold Jessamyn West 


Ten contemporary novelists discuss the prob- 
lems of their craft and answer critics who charge 
that fiction today is irresponsible and decadent. 
The results comprise a hard-hitting confirmation 
of the vitality of the novel in our time. 


“To the public which reads and does not 
merely consume, his roster of contributors is a 
sufficient rebuttal in itself... . They make a 
lively noise and I would like to hurl them broad- 
cast at the readers who keep telling me . . . that 
‘I never read fiction.’ ” 


— N.Y. World Telegram and Sun 


“Heartily recommended for . . . all college and 
public libraries.” 


— Library Journal 
$4.50 


at all bookstores 


The Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


ELEMENTS OF POETRY 


by JAMES R. KREUZER, Queens College, New York. 
Presenting the specific information neces for the 
intelligent, analytical, and appreciative reading of a 
poem, this book discusses and illustrates all the major 
poetic elements. Professor René Wellek of Yale Uni- 
versity comments: “The book seems well organized 
and very sensible and I for one welcome the descrip- 
tions of metrical forms and rhetorical figures which go 
beyond what is usually offered in this kind of book.” 

1955 256 pages $2.90 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING Fourth Edition 


by OSCAR J. CAMPBELL, Columbia University; 
JUSTINE VAN GUNDY, San Francisco State College; 
and CAROLINE SHRODES, San Francisco State 
College. Stressing the communication of ideas, this 
anthology deals provocatively with human relation- 
ships, with half the material in the revised edition 
drawn from the most significant and representative 
writers of the last thirty years. William H. McCann, 
College of the Holy Cross, calls it “a tremendous book, 
not merely in its 975 pages but also in the scope and 
depth of the material. 1955 975 pages $5.25 


FROM FACT TO JUDGMENT 


by HAROLD F. GRAVES and BERNARD S. OLD- 
SEY, both at Pennsylvania State University. Designed 
for courses in Freshman English, Exposition and 
Advanced Composition, this combination text and 
book of readings is a guide to purposeful analytical 
writing. A professor writes: “This is a remarkably well 
thought-out and written book—all in all a superior 
piece of work, full of fine judgment and excellent 
readings . . . Carefully studied, this book is an edu- 
cation in itself.” 1957 380 pages $3.25 


WRITING AND REVISING 


by WILLIAM S. MORGAN, West Contra Costa Junior 
College. This basic workbook provides college fresh- 
men with concrete help in writing and revising themes. 
The book is divided into two sections; the first deals 
with the organization and writing of a theme and the 
second covers the fundamentals of grammar, punc- 
tuation and spelling. This section improves the stu- 
dent’s command of sentence structure by showing him 
how words, and groups of words, act and interact. 

1957 248 pages $2.00 


The Macmillan Compa 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its oe to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low the MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length of 
Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely of 


yy without revision. Anything long- 
er than a dozen typewritten pages should 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 

ransmission of og (4 Please send 
one copy folded or flat, held by a paper elip 
but not a staple, with a self-addressed en- 
velope to which stamps are clipped. Editorial 
Procedure: Speed and care will obtain in 
handling manuscripts. Any delay is a mat- 
ter of academic holidays, concentration of 
manuscripts in one adviser’s field, difficult 
decision, or copy-editing following accept- 
ance. 


For Readers 


The lead article is adapted from the address 
William Riley Parker, former Executive 
Secretary of MLA and Editor of PMLA, 
made to the CEA at Madison last Septem- 
ber, thus drawing the three major organ- 
izations of English teachers together in a 
common and crying cause. Parker, a profes- 
sor at Indiana, holds a variety of degrees 
from Roanoke, Princeton, Oxford, Middle- 
bury, and Michigan; he has taught at 
Northwestern, Ohio State, and NYU; he is 
the author of Milton’s Debt to Greek Trag- 
edy, (1937), Milton’s Contemporary Repu- 
tation (1941), The MLA Style Sheet (1951), 
and The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages (1954). Bruce R. McElderry, 
with degrees from Grinnell and S.U. Iowa, 


taught at Wisconsin, Western Reserve, and 
Washington State before going to USC, 
where he is now a professor. He is the 
author of articles on James, Melville, and 
Garland. James F. Light, assistant profes- 
sor at STC (Terre Haute), took his degrees 
at Chicago and Syracuse and taught at Ken- 
tucky, Syracuse, and Radford. His Ph.D. 
thesis was on Nathanael West. His work 
has been printed in Cross Section, Prairie 
Schooner, and AQ. Sidney L. Gulick and 
Darrel Holmes are professor and associate 
professor, respectively, at San Diego State. 
Gulick went to Oberlin, took his doctorate 
at Yale, and taught at Rochester and Mills. 
He has published books and articles on Lord 
Shakespeare, and vocabulary 
work. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English (current circulation 6,200) 
is one of the four magazines published by 
NCTE. The Council, founded in 1911, is the 
only organization devoted to English teach- 
ing from the first to the last grade, and it 
has over 41,000 members and subscribers. In 
1912 the Council began publishing The Eng- 
lish Journal, which started a college edition 
in 1928, splitting into EJ and CE in 1938. EJ, 
addressed to teachers in secondary schools, 
is edited by Dwight Burton, Florida State 
University, and Elementary English comes 
from John DeBoer, University of Illinois. A 
membership in the Council ($4.00) includes 


a subscription to CE, EJ, or EE; the privi- 
lege of obtaining a second magazine for 
$2.00; and discounts on numerous books, 
records, literary maps, and the like. Closely 
allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the 
NCTE subsidiary, The Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. This 
unit, founded in 1949, has nearly 2,000 
members, who meet every spring and dur- 
ing the NCTE Thanksgiving convention. 
CCC is published quarterly, and subscrip- 
tions are $2.00. Writers of articles and notes 
in this field should consider sending them to 
the editor, Francis E. Bowman, Duke Uni- 
versity, as an alternative to CE. 
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New Books from Prentice-Hall...... 


COMMONWEALTH vs. SACCO and 
VANZETTI 
by ROBERT WEEKS, University of Michigan 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BROOK FARM 
by HENRY W. SAMS, University of Chicago 


THE DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE: 
An Introduction to Drama 
by JUDAH BIERMAN, JAMES HART and 


STANLEY JOHNSON, all of Portland State College 


THIS BOOK OPENS WITH A SECTION MADE 
up entirely of news stories describing the 
Red Scare of 1919-1920, the bombings 
of government officials’ homes, the nation- 
wide Palmer Raids and the mass deporta- 
tions of radical aliens. It presents selec- 
tions from the official transcript of the 
long, bitterly fought murder trial of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. This trial divided 
our society and exposed its structure and 
tensions. Continuing the series of “guided 
research” projects, this book is a selection 
of primary source materials dealing with 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


approx. 272 pp. @ 55g x 8Y @ pub. Mar. 1958 
Text price $1.95 


THIS NEW WORK PROVIDES YOU WITH A 
unique, controlled approach to the student 
research problem! Here sufficient 
material to support an intensive study 
of Brook Farm. The picture afforded is 
a microscopic image of “association,” par- 
ticular and local, so the student gains a 
sharpness of detail rather than vastness 
of scope. If a student wishes to concern 
himself with an individual person—Haw- 
thorne, Dana, Hecker—or with a simple 
topic—pigs, spats, or the Phalanstery— 
he can quickly find the data with the 
thorough index provided. 


approx. 320 pp. @ 554g x 89% © pub. Feb. 1958 
Text price $1.95 paperbound 


A NEW CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY OFFERING 
eleven plays ranging in time of composi- 
tion, from Sophocles’ Oedipus to Joseph 
Hayes’ The Desperate Hours. More than 
a collection of dramatic masterpieces, it 
is ee pe to introduce the student to the 
special experience the drama offers as a 
type of literature. The student is shown 
how each element of the story is utilized 
in a play, and how each takes its place 
in the total scheme. Here is a choice of 
plays that avoids the obvious but provides 
a_ unique, cumulative type approach to 
fill a need not met by currently available 
anthologies. 


approx. 640 pp. @ 6 x 9 @ pub. Feb. 1958 
Text price $5.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Grading Themes Can Be Easier 


Mark rhetoric and mechanics mechanically—and rapidly. — You will have more time for 
writing out critical comments, 


EVALU-AID is a set of marking devices designed by college English teachers to cover a wide range of basic 
deficiencies These rubber stamps, printed below, provide more ample explanations, 
more rapidly. And aby ay that formulating even routine explanations requires far more effort than does 
discovering the need for them. 


1 
Agree A verb must 
agree with its subject 
in person and number. 


3 
CF Comma faults(and 
run-ons) are avoided by 
using acomma pluscon- 
junction or a semicolon. 


6 
Digress Keep irrele- 
vancies out of your pa- 
per. Stay within the lim. 
itations imposed by your 
thesis statement. 

9 
Logic Do not confuse 
sequence with causa- 
tion, or effect with cause, 
identify and question 
your premises. 


12 
Org Your organization 
is weak, probably because 
you do not have a clear 
purpose or a clear thesis. 


16 
Ref A pronoun must 
refer clearly toits ante-- 
cedent and agree in per- 
son and number. 


20 
Trans You must pro- 
vide clear links between 
both sentences and par- 
agraphs. 

21 


Vague Your meaning 
does not emerge. Use 
details and specific 
diction, 

22 
Var To avoid monoto- 
ny vary word order, sen- 
tence type, and sen- 
tence length. 

23 
Wordy Loose diction 
and needless repetition 
obscure essential mean- 
ing. Compress. 

24 
WW Your wording is 
meaningless or inap- 
propriate. See the dic- 
tionary. 


2 
Assign You donot fol- 
low the assignment. You 
lose the exercise for 
which it was designed. 


4 
Cliche A cliche is an 
expression, originally 
clever, which has lostits 
strength through over- 
use, 


7 
F ig Figures of speech 
myst be appropriate to 
the idea expressed and 
to each other, 

10 
Mean A meaningless 
statement may result 
from prejudice, faulty 
diction, or poor reasoning. 

13 
Par Effective para- 
graphs possess a topic 
sentence, unity, and 
coherence, 


17 
Shift Abrupt change 
of idea, structure, or 
point of view maycause 
incoherence. 


The compact EVALU-AID Kit contains 12 stamps 
of your choice from those listed here, plus a red- 
ink stamp pad and a grooved wooden rack for the 
stamps. Price: $4.50. Additional stamps from the 
list may be ordered as follows: 


5 
Conf Perhaps a per- 
sonal conference would 
help. Please make an 
appointment with me, 


-8 
Frag Asentence must 
contain a subject and 
predicate and express a 
complete idea. 
Il 

Mod Words misplaced 
or dangling modify 
vaguely or illogically, 


14 
Paral ideas of equal 
importance must be ex- 
pressed in the same 
grammatical form. 


18 
Sub Use subordinat- 
ing conjunctions to em- 
phasize relative import- 
ance. 


2 stamps ____$1.00 
_..-$3.00 
----$3.50 


12 stamps ___-$4.50 


Individual stamps made 
with copy of your choice 
(not to exceed 77 letters 
and spaces) $1.25 each. 


5 stamps 
8 stamps 
10 stamps 


15 
Pass Avoid passive 
voice, which retards for- 
ward movement and 


causes wordiness and 
incoherence, 


19 
Tense Do not violate 
time relationships by 
using tense inconsis- 
tently. 


When 


will at ad to be without them. 


Although a relatively new product, EVALU-AID is already in 
use in twenty-five American colleges and universities. 


ou have developed the habit of using these stamps, you 


Order 


13 14 15 


P. O. Box 2189 
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ORDER BLANK 
CORPUS CHRISTI STAMP WORKS 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Please send me (postage paid) the EVALU-AID Kit including 
12 of the stamps shown above. Plus 


shown above. Plus 
stamps for $ 


stamps in my own wording. Total 


additional stamps 


Check —__—_., Money 


enclosed. Indicate stamps desired by circling 
numbers corresponding to stamps above: 


17 18 19 20 


9 10 ii 


12 
21 22 23 24 


Name. 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


A 

| RANDOM HOUSE Nuk Un 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. = 


for freshman composition 
edited, with 
introductions, notes, 
and questions 
by 
LESLIE FIEDLER 
ready in April 


SOCIETY: 


ESSAY 


Here is a book of readings aimed at making clear what the essay 
at its best is. It covers the whole field from Montaigne to the 
present, and is arranged to illustrate the shifting uses of the form 
without ever losing sight of its essential function of exploring the 
self. Selections from the classic essay are balanced by a wide 
representation from contemporary work, much of it bearing on 
the field of mass culture (radio-TV, movies, detective stories, etc.) 
where the student is most at home. 


“4 A 


The plan of the book: = PART I—THE DISCOVERY OF THE SELF. 
PART II—AMERICA: (a) Americans on Native 
Places; (b) As Europeans See Us; Coda 
{American replies to European criticism). 
PART III—OURSELVES AND OUR CULTURE: 
(a) Mass Culture; (b) High Culture. 


650 pp. (approx.) The questions 
$4.00 (approx.) nearly all require answers 
in essay form. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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long awaited — a new hook — 
with a new approach — 


Understanding lEnglish 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
San Jose State College 


Harper's is proud to announce Paul Roberts’ eminently teach- 
able new book dealing primarily with English as a linguistic 
science. This remarkably lucid text attempts to relate the 
complicated data of this science to the equally complicated 
purposes of the course in English for college freshmen. 
This is the first book to combine the point of view of linguistic 
science with attention to practical matters of the composition 


course: spelling, paragraph organization, research paper, 
etc. It is intended to be used not as a reference book but as 
a text to be assigned and read. 


508 pages @ $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Edited by R. D. BROWN and DAVID G. 
SPENCER. This collection of 94 expository 
essays makes a strong appeal to students in 
technical fields and to the many Arts stu- 
dents who are not interested in purely 
literary" composition. The book gives 
equal stress to ‘‘Form"’ and ‘‘Idea,"’ on the 
one hand providing an insight into tech- 
niques, and on the other widening the 
horizon of the student's thinking beyond 


CURRENT THINKING AND 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR, RALPH L. HENRY, 
and RACHEL SALISBURY. This book contains 
49 contemporary, provocative, varied selec- 
tions, dealing with topics of immediate 
interest to the college student: the college 
scene, communication in school and society, 
understanding one’s self, portraits of others, 
our changing society, and the challenge of 
science. The text includes a wealth of 


By CHRISTIAN KIEFER and LAURENCE MUIR. 
This book of 37 readings, offering a great 
variety and wide range of subject-matter of 
interest and value to the student, attains 
flexibility by avoiding rigid subject cate- 
gories. Essays on one subject or related 
subjects are grouped, and other threads of 
relationship running through the book are 
pointed out in the suggestions: for study 
following each essay. The essays were 


English 


EXPOSITION AND PERSUASION 


WRITING, Third Series 


FORUM: A Book of Essays For College English 


Torts 


the field of technology. The contents are 
divided into five parts: The Uses of Ex- 
position; The Strategies of Exposition; Argu- 
ment; Organizing Ideas for Exposition and 
Argument; and The Technical Report and 
The Research Paper. An extensive discussion 
of logic and argument challenge the stu- 
dent to apply his knowledge to logical 
thinking. 495 pages, $3.50 


exercise materials, outstanding for their 
effectiveness in improving reading com- 
prehension, increasing awareness of the 
elements of style, building a wise and pre- 
cise vocabulary, and increasing the power 
of self-expression in writing. These exer- 
cises ‘have the definiteness of a workbook 
without the stereotyped method of a work- 
book.” 328 pages, $2.95 


chosen on the basis of freshness and vigor 
of writing, their relevancy to the world of 
the college student, and their value in 
providing fresh insights, and stimulating 
thought, writing, and discussion. The avu- 
thors included were selected largely from 
the contemporary period, with three repre- 
senting the 18th and 19th centuries. 

290 pages, $2.40 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, New York 
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Afterthoughts on a Profession: 
Graduate Training in the Humanities ‘Today 


Ritey PARKER 


The ideal of graduate training leading 
to the Ph.D.—the ideal that brought the 
traditional American graduate school 
into being—is to increase knowledge and 
to communicate new knowledge, tasks 
that eK teaching the best techniques 
of scholarly investigation. So stated, this 
is an objective that all of us must ap- 
prove. But what have the graduate 
schools actually been doing during the 
past half century? Most 
they have been multiplying and expand- 
ing, because American colleges and 
secondary and elementary schools have 
been multiplying and expanding. The 
colleges in particular have been demand- 
ing of the graduate schools, and getting, 
an ever-increasing number of holders of 
higher degrees (I carefully do not say 
“scholars,” because that begs the one 
tion). As of now, we are told, about 
40% of all members of all college facul- 
ties hold the Ph.D. degree. What the 
— schools have been doing, there- 
ore, not exclusively but chiefly, is to 
turn out college teachers. I say “turn 
out” rather than “train” because, as we 
all know, there has been little direct, 
explicit, planned training of teachers; it 
has seemed a betrayal of the graduate 
school ideal. 

Those made most uncomfortable by 
this widening gap between theory and 
fact have often tried to bridge it by 
various forms of rationalization, perhaps 
the most familiar of which is the asser- 


tion that scholarly training makes better 
teachers. Given certain qualifications, I 
believe this to be true, but I believe also 
that it blinks the problem. If we are to be 
realistic about the problem, the key ques- 
tion needs to be phrased, rather elabo- 
rately, this way: Assuming that training 
directed toward the increase of human 
knowledge is in the public interest and 
therefore should be provided by gradu- 
ate schools for persons with the tempera- 
ments and intellectual capacities to re- 
ceive it; assuming, moreover, that training 
which imparts some recognizable meas- 
ure of scholarly attitudes and techniques 
is essential for all college and university 
teachers; does it follow that training 
designed to develop independent and 
productive researchers is either appro- 
priate or adequate as training for most 
college and university teachers? If you 
will allow the question, I'll answer it 
with an emphatic “no,” and say that 
what follows is a graduate school with 
its ideal function unimpaired but with a 
broader concept of its responsibility to 
the academic community. In any case, 
this seems to me the roper way to put 
the crucial question, beginning with the 
two important assumptions which, if not 
stated clearly, sooner or later get into 
the argument perfectly disguised as red 
herrings or Don Quixote or George 
Lyman Kittredge. 

Permit me to put the matter more 
personally. I plan to devote the rest of 
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my life to literary research because I be- 
lieve that much remains to be discovered 
and much needs to be swept out of the 
cluttered house of literary scholarship. 
Temperamentally I find these activities 
highly congenial, and not incompatible 
with my desire to become a more effec- 
tive teacher of undergraduates. I believe 
in addition, and believe fervently, that no 
one has any business teaching at the col- 
lege and university level (I am tempted 
to say at any lev el) until he has learned 
at least the rudiments of independent in- 
vestigation and has understood the mean- 
ing of—not merely learned to pronounce 
glibly—such scholarly ideals as objec- 
tivity, accuracy, thoroughness, informed 
curiosity, and scepticism. Having said 
these things I feel not in the least incon- 
sistent when I add my further belief 
that most college and university teachers 
of English need a different kind of 
graduate training from the one I enjoyed 
—and I count myself unusually fortunate 


in my experience. Precisely ‘what most 
need, in terms of specific courses and 
seminars and practice-teaching, I am not 
wise enough to know; but if I knew, I 
would be wise enough not to tell you, 
because your inevitable quarrel with 


details would shout down the point I 
hope I am making. To sharpen this point 
to one sentence: we need to rethink the 
entire graduate program in terms of pres- 
ent and foreseeable realities, beginning 
with recognition of the fact that, what- 
ever its original purposes, a chief and 
urgent business of graduate schools is 
now the training of college teachers. It 
is already late to do calmly and carefully 
what needs to be done; the cry for more 
and more teachers to handle the oncom- 
ing millions is almost audible in the terri- 
fying statistics that confront us in pro- 
fessional journals and foundation reports. 


Those statistics have a peculiar fas- 
cination for me. During the past decade 
I have been closely associated with the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
and if it was not the very first, the ACLS 
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was certainly among the first agencies in 
this country to call attention, statistically, 
to the yond manpower shortage in 
college faculties. It was J. Fletcher 
Wellemeyer of the ACLS staff who 
spied this devil long before the Ford 
Foundation’s Faust had seen him. But 
everybody sees him now, and perhaps 
you are accustomed enough to the 
bogeyman to find my description of him 
little more than a Charles Addams kind 
of lullaby. 

When you return to your classrooms 
this month, over 30% of all Americans 
of college age will await you. In 1900 
only 4% of this age group were in col- 
lege. Look at it another way: this year 
about 56% of all high school graduates 
have gone on to college. Last year it was 
54%; the year before, 52%; the figure 
has been rising steadily. Before 1970, 
when some of us will still be around, 
present college enrollments will certainly 
be doubled and quite possibly be tripled. 
Maybe “clean” hydrogen bombs can 
make this problem go away and stop 
bothering you, but birth control can’t, 
because the kids who will be of college 
age in 1970 have already been born, some 
of you having contributed to the statis- 
tics. 

If I may indulge an understatement, 
these figures are an unprecedented chal- 
lenge to our profession. They vitally 
concern you and me, not just administra- 
tors and boards of trustees. Specific ways 
in which they concern us will become 
clear before I have finished, but let me 
now offer a potentially cheerful thought. 
You may have forgotten that a whole 
theory of public education in this coun- 
try was based largely on the premise 
that only a small, negligible percentage 
of American youth would ever go on to 
college. Despite our complaints about the 
results of this theory, as we met them in 
our classes, the theory made a certain 
amount of democratic sense so long as 
the premise held. But, notice, the premise 
has disappeared. I take pride in telling 
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you that it was the MLA’s FL Program 
staff that first discovered and publicized 
this fact—a prime example, I submit, of 
how a learned society can serve a profes- 
sion. When we printed the figures about 
the percentage of high school graduates 
going on to college, they were widely 
disbelieved and even challenged by a 
few officials who were quick to grasp 
their implications. Indeed, it was a long 
time before any other national organiza- 
tion published those figures. But last 
August I received from the U. S. Office 
of Education a copy of its official report, 
published in four languages, made to the 
Twentieth International Conference on 
Public Education, held in Switzerland in 
July. On page 8 of the English version 
of the report I read that in 1954-1955, of 
the 1,300,000 students graduating from 
high school, 53.7% entered college the 
following year. I ess we've finall 
made the grade! Actually the figure 1s 
too high, but you can quote it without 
being contradicted, and remember that 
the curve is upward. Speaking of curves, 
this is a figure you can do more than 
stare at or whistle at; you can take it 
home with you and cause it to produce 
interesting things. Tell it to your local 
superintendent of schools, your local 
principal, your local school board, and a 
couple of professors of education. A 
clear majority of American high school 
graduates are now going to college; as 
Americans they have a right to be 
properly prepared for college — and 
you're a long-suffering expert on proper 
preparation, aren’t you? 

It may seem that I have wandered 
pretty far from the problems of the 
graduate school, but I think not. As I 
have said recently in print, American 
education is fast becoming “one world”; 
but graduate schools have always been 
concerned with products of our high 
schools—four years later. If we haven’t 
liked the teaching that has been going on 
in high schools, we have reason to be 
disturbed, because that teaching has been 
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done largely by persons who were prod- 
ucts of our own undergraduate classes in 
college (only about 20% of all elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers are 
coming from teachers colleges); and 
if we haven’t been doing the best possible 
job of turning out well educated school- 
teachers, perha our own graduate 
school training is partly to blame. This 
circle need not, however, be as vicious 
as I. have just made it sound. As an Eng- 
lish teacher I like rhetoric; as a literary 
historian I like signposts big enough to 
hide irrelevancies; but as a former ad- 
ministrator I suggest that the problems I 
have been outlining are all capable of 
solution, given information enough, and 
some good will between professional 
educators and other academicians, and 
intelligent planning that looks cheerfully 
forward instead of desperately back- 
ward. We need to believe that the best 
days of American education are those we 
shall create for our children. 

A backward look, however, may help 
us to understand and cope more effec- 
tively with the problems of the present 
and future. Does the prospect of the on- 
coming millions depress you? When I 
was one year old, which was a mere 
fifty years ago, a combination sooth- 
sayer-statistician might have truthfully 
said to college teachers of English that 
the student population of American col- 
leges and universities would, not double 
or triple, but increase more than tenfold 
by 1957. He might have warned them 
that in 1957 there would be as many new 
Ph.D.’s in English alone as there were 
doctorates then awarded in all fields by 
all accredited universities. He might have 
noted that the membership of the MLA 
would multiply by ten. He might have 
noted further that the number of stu- 
dents in all secondary schools would 
increase tenfold. In sum, when you com- 
pare education today with education 
fifty years ago, better multiply by ten 
such problems as continue to exist. 

I'd like to explore some of the impli- 
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cations of this fact. As we know, the 
curve is upward. My own understanding 
of the past leads me to infer that there 
is, for academic standards, not much 
safety in numbers; that quantity affects 
quality, numbers affect objectives. When 
you multiply by ten the number of stu- 
dents and teachers, the aims, methods, 
content, and results of teaching do not 
remain a constant; nor do you get ten 
times the productive scholarship with 
quality unimpaired. On the other hand, 
since research in the Humanities, unlike 
research in science and social science, is 
supported almost exclusively by higher 
education, its extent depends upon num- 
bers of students, particularly freshmen. 
Take away the freshmen and the majors, 
or let their numbers dwindle appreciably, 
and you eliminate or reduce scholarship 
in Milton, Moliére, and Thomas Mann. 
If there are many graduate students to 
be taught, it is because there are many 
freshmen approaching college, who will 
need teachers. The graduate professor in 
English who doesn’t care whether or not 
his subject is ——— and rewarding 
undergraduates (including non-majors) 
is like a man in an airplane careless of 
the fuel supply. (It’s all very well for 
scholars to be up in the clouds, but 
they’d better take thought occasionally 
about the means of staying there.) 
Now, superficially, the tenfold in- 
crease in college student population since 
1907 has caused research in all the 
Humanities to flourish. Obviously some 
fields have fared better than others, but 
in every humanistic field, including 
philosophy and classical studies, there are 
today more trained, productive scholars 
than there were fifty years ago. I speak 
absolutely; it is percentages that are 
odious. Of all the humanistic disciplines, 
English has fared best, anuteiadaeda 
part, I believe, because of popular mis- 
-understanding. Is it not true that research 
on Beowulf and Virginia Woolf goes 
forward because the public, including 
many of our colleagues in other depart- 
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ments, fondly believes that specialists on 
these topics are busy teaching freshman 
composition? 

Although for twenty-nine years I have 
been a beneficiary of the magnificent 
deception, I continue to wonder how 
| English departments can go on 
fooling people into thinking it possible 
to remove illiteracy and produce prose 
stylists in one classroom, in one year. 
When of late we stopped talking about 
freshman rhetoric or composition and 
talked instead about communication or 
language arts, I was afraid that the pussy 
was at last out of the pouch and we 
were attempting a semantic diversion. 
Whether you call it rhetoric or com- 
munication skills or just plain literacy 
learning, it is, alas, always a job that no 
single course, no single department, can 
ever accomplish. It’s a job for an entire 
faculty, for all departments, after the 
elementary training; and until this simple 
truth is recognized and acted upon, we 
shall continue to have millions of failures. 
No linguistic skill is ever taught ade- 
quately in a single course; two other 
things are always needed: continued 
practice and occasional checks on the 
continued practice, which, incidentally, 
should also provide some encouragement 
to practice. Everything I have just said 
about English goes also for foreign 
languages. An arts college faculty, in my 
considered judgment, has a collective 
duty to liberal education as well as to 
subjects, and this duty involves constant 
attention to effective writing in English 
and functional use of foreign languages. 
Why are not these two “subjects,” in arts 
colleges and in graduate schools, re- 
garded as everybody’s responsibility? 
The answer to this question, I think, 
brings us back to that tenfold increase in 
student population. 

One important result of the multipli- 
cation of students and teachers in the 
fifty years has been a growing depart- 
mentalization of knowledge. This trend, 
I realize, developed before 1907 and has 
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complex causes; but let me say a few 
words about some of its effects in the 
humanistic fields I know best. Although 
the organization and growth of the MLA 
encouraged it, I believe that the depart- 
mental separation of ancient and modern 
languages in many institutions has been 
harmful to both, latterly more harmful 
to the classics. I believe that the depart- 
mental splitting up of the modern lan- 
guages in many institutions—with sepa- 
rate departments of German and Russian 
and French and Spanish—has weakened 
the status and effectiveness of all. I be- 
lieve that the amoebic creation of de- 
partments of speech and drama and jour- 
nalism, as English departments increased 
in size, has been equally unfortunate. I 
have seen a speech department split off 
from an English department and immedi- 
ately struggle to put as many courses in 
the catalog as its parent. Unless the pres- 
ent trend is arrested, I solemnly prophesy 
that in the next decade or so we shall see 
this happen in many places with the 
creation of departments of American 
literature. Mind you, I have heard most 
of the administrative reasons for these 
divisions and I recognize the weight of 
the arguments, but I contend, neverthe- 
less, that the educational harm done has 
greatly outweighed the administrative 
ood. The results far too often include 
indifference to common problems, a 
spirit of competition rather than cooper- 
ation, a further fragmentation of knowl- 
edge, stultifying multiplication of 
course-offerings, a prestige-seeking, spe- 
cialist-minded interference with the in- 
nocent search for a liberal education. 
The trend toward academic depart- 
mentalization has not been limited to the 
campus; it has been evident also in na- 
tional organizations which we have 
created for the development of profes- 
sional standards and consciousness, for 
the interchange of opinions and informa- 
tion. In 1907, in the fields of English and 
the modern foreign languages, there was 
only one such organization, the Modern 
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Language Association. Because the MLA 
chose thereafter to restrict its concerns 
to one level of American education, the 
graduate level, in 1911 the National 
Council of Teachers of English came 
into existence; and when this organiza- 
tion subsequently seemed too much con- 
cerned with secondary education, in 
1939 the College English Association was 
founded. Meanwhile, in 1914, the Speech 
Association of America was organized, 
and the division between teachers of lit- 
erature and teachers of language began, 
nationally, with the founding of the 
Linguistic a in 1924. (Soon we 
may have a rescriptive Linguistic 
Society and a Descriptive Linguistic 
Society!) While I have been talking 
you have doubtless thought of the 
American Studies Association, the Con- 
ition and 
Communication, and other divisive drains 
on the pocketbooks of impoverished in- 
structors. Breadth of interest has become 
an expensive matter these days. And 
note, if you do not already know, the 
similar situation of foreign language 
teachers. Beginning with the founding of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish in 1917 (just when German 
was threatened with extinction as an 
academic subject), we have had national 
associations for teachers of French, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, Italian, and Slavic and 
East European languages. Only an in- 
stinct for survival, I suspect, has kept 
some of these societies from further 
dividing into organizations concerned, 
say, with high school French and college 
French. There is a current movement to 
establish a department of foreign lan- 
guages in the National Educational As- 
sociation, which, if it succeeds, will 
probably split the college and secondary 
school language teachers very nicely. 

If you have inferred from these re- 
marks that I think the CEA or the 
NCTE shouldn’t exist, I congratulate 
you on your powers of deduction. You 
may think me less ungracious, however, 
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if | add—what I also believe—that the 
MLA shouldn’t exist either. These or- 
ganizations have done much good, of 
course; but as a result of their separate- 
ness our common interests have suffered, 
the cause of the Humanities in American 
education has suffered. Ideally we should 
have a single national society for all 
persons, at any level of education or 
outside education, who have a permanent 
interest in language or literature, ancient 
or modern, American or foreign. We 
need a strong organizational symbol of 
unity in this central area of the Humani- 
ties, and we have never had one. The 
American Philological Association, in its 
original purposes, had the potential, but 
the founding of the MLA in 1883 was 
the first departmental splinter movement. 
Unfortunately, what begins as a or 
struggle for status and recognition en 
as vested interest. If you will allow me to 
say so (you will know I am not talking 
about Max Goldberg or Nick Hook or 
Bill Parker), it also happens that some 
strange people occasionally get into posi- 
organizations which are too small and 
penny-pinching to have appropriately 
competent staffs in their headquarters. 
This is because the right people—those 
with wisdom and learning—are either 
financially beyond reach or preoccupied 
with their own concerns, permitting the 
drudges or spotlight seekers or petty 
politicians to head committees, or deter- 
mine policy, or edit journals, or be their 
public representatives. When this hap- 
pens—and believe me it happens more 
often in the Humanities than in the 
sciences or social sciences—humanistic 
studies suffer. It has been one of the 
more grievous effects of the tenfold 
increase in our numbers, with consequent 
departmentalization of interest; and it re- 
flects, of course, a major problem of 
government in a democracy. 

In 1907 the job of a college or gradu- 
ate school dean was less time-consuming 
than that of many an English department 
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chairman today. As we have increased 
numerically, we have had to create a 
vexing multiplicity of administrative 
posts, topping mere presidents with 
chancellors and vice chancellors; back- 
stopping deans with assistant deans, 
junior deans, and deans for the different 
sexes; and surrounding everybody with 
committees, councils, and lady typists 
who have not yet found the right type. 
I remind you of this development be- 
cause many a good scholar and teacher 
has fallen victim to this administrative 
complex, this frenzy of organization. I 
speak not — of those departed souls 
who have abandoned research and teach- 
ing for deanships or presidencies; I speak 
also of the countless others asked to give 
countless hours to committee meetings— 
that tiresome ritual before one person 
settles down to do the work. I have in 
mind, as well, the present difficulties of 
determining the fitness of a teacher for 
promotion—of the weight desperately at- 
tached to the number of items in a can- 
didate’s bibliography. As one who edited 
and published about eighty articles a 
year, in PMLA, articles uneven in quality 
— efforts to keep standards high; 
and as one who annually rejected hun- 
dreds of articles that got published else- 
where, I deplore this particular result of 
our bigness, and applaud the various cur- 
rent efforts to correct it. We have now so 
many outlets for article publication that‘ 
almost any fool can get into print—and, 
what’s more, does. 

Still another effect of our rout by 
numbers, closely allied to the growth of 
departmentalization, is the mounting 
— to specialize. We call ourselves 

umanists, but most of us are so, not by 
reason of our knowledge and interests, 
but by reason of academic classification. 
I became almost painfully aware of this 
as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, and even more 
so during the years I served on the 
Fulbright Committee on the Interna- 
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tional Exchange of Persons. As you may 
know, more and more foreign countries 
in the Fulbright Program have asked us 
to send them trained scholars who could 
tell them about, not American literature 
or American history or American art, 
but American culture and civilization as 
a whole. The demand was reasonable, 
and diplomatically but un- 
fortunately we had a limited supply of 
such experts. Our twentieth-century 
aping of science and Germanic philology 
at its narrowest had produced Houy- 
hnhnms of a different hue. Specializa- 
tion has not been, of course, peculiar to 
the Humanities, and its sources are easily 
traced back of the twentieth century; 
but it has been conspicuous during the 
last fifty years, and its effects on humane 
studies have been, I think, peculiarly un- 
fortunate, and pretty much limited to 
that period. I can name dozens of stu- 
dents of Chaucer or Milton who wrote 
before 1907, but I can name few who 
could be called a Chaucer or Milton 
specialist in the modern sense. The best 
of them were men of broad culture, and 
all of them had interests that ranged 
widely. Today, with everybody and his 
brother a Ph.D., to be successful aca- 
demically you have to become known as 
a “Spenser man” or “Melville scholar” 
or expert on the G-text of the Wife of 
Bath. 

As I near the end of this jeremiad, I 
pause to remind you of its purpose. I 
have been discussing what seem to me 
results of the tenfold multiplication of 
teachers and students during the past 
fifty years. If we would change any of 
these things, now is the time, for we face 
the certain prospect of present high 
enrollments doubling or tripling before 
1970. This, I submit, is the wrong 
moment for learned or professional 
societies to indulge either scholarly 
aloofness or self-pitying inertia. 

Let me spell out a few more conse- 
quences of our past inertia. We tend to 
assume, without testing or training, that 
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all beginning instructors in English are 
persuasive speakers in a classroom, that 
they read well, and that they write 
clearly, correctly, and effectively. Well, 
it just isn’t so! For nine years, as editor 
of PMLA, I frequently corrected spell- 
ing, punctuation, and grammar in articles 
written by English teachers—to say 
nothing of how often I wished they 
could completely rewritten so as to 
be made readable. We have aped the 
post-Huxleyan scientist too well: we 
have proved that literary research can 
be just as unliterary as the scholarly re- 


aga of any physicist or biologist. 
€ write with no sense of form and 
with even less sense of freshness, making 
tired phrases and scholarly jargon sub- 
stitute for thought. Let it be clear that 
I am not talking about literary talent or 
stylistic gifts; what I am saying is that 
too few teachers of English—of all sub- 
jects!—can write so that other human 
beings can follow them with ease and 
pleasure. We in the graduate schools 
have not helped matters by acting as 
though no problem existed, when the 
semi-literate products of earlier educa- 
tion reached our seminars. And as for 
talents of speaking and reading aloud, 
anyone who has ever attended an MLA 
convention knows that a great many 
English teachers should never be per- 
mitted to read anything in a classroom. 
We have all heard the person who had 
to get up on the platform in Discussion 
Group 16 in order to discover what he 
had typed the week before. Haven’t we 
encouraged an appalling number of pe- 
culiar personalities to enter our profes- 
sion? Among us are professors of litera- 
ture with no taste, no discrimination, no 
culture, no real understanding of the 
insights, the psychological subtleties, the 
spiritual truths to be found in great 
literature. Among us are teachers of 
poetry who dislike poetry, and never 
read it for pleasure. If some of the people 
in our profession are themselves examples 
of what study in the Humanities pro- 
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duces, the Humanities deserve even less 
of American education and society than 
they are now receiving. 


If I have seemed to you just a little 
loomy in my remarks thus far, it is only 

cause I have saved for the last what 
most depresses me about graduate train- 
ing in the Humanities today. That worst 
thing seems to me another result of our 
encounter with overwhelming numbers, 
our efforts to mechanize and routinize 
scholarly training—to make it a matter 
of a dissertation and a pattern of courses, 
term papers, and a series of tests. We 
have produced humanists who are not 
really humane, experts who are not really 
scholarly, critics without commonsense, 
unphilosophical philosophers, historians 
who have learned nothing from history 
except in one narrow area of specializa- 
tion. This is not a recent discovery of 
mine; I made it first early in my teaching 
career, when I saw a scholar of great 
learning and intelligence behave like a 
spoiled child on the floor of a faculty 
meeting. I rationalized him away as an 
exception, but I was wrong. His name, I 
can tell you now, is legion. Many of the 
finest scholars I have since met in the 
fields of English and the foreign lan- 
guages have shown that they read critic- 
ally only on familiar ground, are careless 
in their weighing of unliterary evidence, 
apply their carefully learned scholarly 
techniques and attitudes only to their 
own subject. Outside the classroom and 
the study they are often hasty of infer- 
ence, rash of statement. In their personal 
lives and behavior they give no sign of 
having ever gained the literary culture 
or the scholarly judgment that they are 
supposedly teaching others. 

I say these very unpleasant things be- 
cause they seem to me close to one of 
the central problems of our troubled age. 
With all my heart I believe that Amer- 
ica’s salvation depends upon the right 
kind of humanistic education. I'll go so 
far as to say that newspaper headlines of 
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the last ten years would have been differ- 
ent if the millions of Americans who 
have studied Othello and Paradise Lost 
in school had been properly taught the 
character and technique of Iago and 
Satan. They would have been different 
if the even more millions of Americans 
who have theoretically been taught to 
read in English classes had been imbued 
with some of the spirit of mera 
which their instructors presumably had. 
I blame graduate training particularly 
because it seems to me to have been 
producing unscholarly scholars, people 
who feel that all they have learned about 
accuracy, all they have learned about the 
necessity for sufficient evidence, is ap- 
plicable only to the tiny tract of subject 
matter which they have staked out for 
their research. I don’t know how much 
the world needs at this moment a new 
edition of some third-rate author or more 
sounding brass on the tinkling symbols 
of James or Hawthorne, but I do know 
that American society is in dire need of 
some of the basic attitudes and elemen- 
tary techniques involved in any reason- 
able definition of humanistic scholarship. 
What have we been doing for fifty 
years, that we have affected so few 
people? And what kind of graduate 
training did we receive, that it seemed 
to have no applications beyond lengthen- 
ing our bibliography? 

To be sure, we should have learned 
something after leaving graduate school; 
so graduate training is not solely to 
blame. I blame also what I believe to be 
our usual objectives as English teachers, 
and I'll try to make this point positively 
instead of negatively. If I were asked for 
a brief, simple statement of what our 
objectives should be—something under 
fifty words, something easy to remem- 
ber—I’d put them this way: Target 1: So 
to teach writing that students develop a 
permanent desire to write effectively. 
Target 2: So to teach reading that stu- 
dents develop both a permanent interest 
in reading and a desire to cultivate taste. 
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Target 3: So to teach scholarship that 
students develop a scholarly attitude 
even toward non-literary matters. To 
aim lower is, in my judgment, to make 
English a dubious member of the Hu- 
manities. I must also stress that I am not 
formulating hoped-for byproducts of 
our teaching; I am talking about con- 
scious objectives, with accompanying 
techniques. If it seems to you that I am 
talking about objectives impossible to 
attain, and therefore not even to be 
striven for, then I'll take my faith home 
with me and leave you with yours. 

Before I finish, however, let me ex- 
hibit the good manners of a humanist 
and say to you that, if I have ventured 
to utter a few harsh words, it is be- 
cause I realize, of course, that the teach- 
ing done by persons reading this is a 
shining exception to what I have de- 
a . Indeed, I came to praise the 

umanities, not to bury them; and all 
those who have been silently protesting 
that I exaggerate I herewith pronounce 
honorable men. If I exaggerate, it is 
probably because, as the Boe officer 
of a learned society and editor of a 
learned journal, I often feel guilt-stained. 
My sins, both of commission and omis- 
sion, were many. Moreover, in my own 
classes, I worry about my frequent fail- 
ures to do what I am here advocating. 
I, too, meaning to convey insights, have 
opened my mouth only to put my foot- 
note into it; and I, too, have taught King 
Lear without ever confessing to my stu- 
dents that it sends cold chills up and 
down my pedantic spine. Much, much 
too often I have wanted to conform to 
other people’s notions of a literary 
scholar. 

But meanwhile I have acquired some 
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notions of my own and I have not been 
able to resist suggesting some of them to 
you. I believe that we should stop de- 
fending the Humanities departmentally 
and start teaching them directly, and 
more and more interdepartmentally. I 
believe that we should make greater 
efforts to bring the Humanities to Ameri- 
can society, understanding and cooperat- 
ing with those who are already doin 
this effectively with mass media. I believe 
that we should approach such tasks, not 
only with complete confidence that the 
Humanities are needed and wanted b 
American society, but with equal matte 4 
dence that our interpreting is needed and 
our teaching of liter and _ historical 
discrimination is needed still more. We 
should no longer fear, I think, that our 
services will be despised by a materialis- 
tic people, for science and technology 
have, of late, unwittingly increased the 
market for spiritual and _ intellectual 
wares. If we have values to sell, there is 
nothing now more vendible. Our society 
needs as never before the perspective of 
history, the reassurances * cultural 
tradition, the idealism of great art, the 
insights of creative minds. ial science, 
to our advantage, is busily analyzing and 
describing our a but who shall 
remind our people of the faith and cour- 
age of their ancestors? Science is pro- 
longing life while discovering more 
means of destroying it; but who shall tell 
our people how to live, giving them 
noble examples and something to live 
for? Technology holds out the promise 
of undreamed-of leisure; but who shall 
teach our people how to use their leisure 
most rewardingly? Fellow humanists, I 
trust we have some answers to these 
questions. . . . 


The NCTE Achievement Awards 


The Council, concerned with English teaching at all levels, has recently approved a “aw 
designed to give appropriate recognition to some of the nation’s outstanding high school 
English students. Officially designated The NCTE Achievement Award, each honor will 
consist of a scroll plus a recommendation to colleges, universities, and scholarship donors 
that the student be granted financial assistance. In addition, a certificate of recognition 
will go to each department of English from which an award winner is selected. 
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The Narrative Structure of Light in August 


B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


Light in August is now regarded as 
one of Faulkner’s major novels, and it is 
doubtful if any of the others combines 
so richly the easy natural comedy and 
the violent tragedy of which Faulkner 
at his best is a master. Consider the per- 
fection of the brief dialogue early in the 
novel when Lena Grove confronts Byron 
Bunch at the lumber mill, expecting to 
find her pseudo-husband: 


“You ain’t him,” she says behind her fad- 
ing smile, with the grave astonishment of a 
child. 

“No ma'am,” Byron says. He pauses, half 
turning with the balanced staves. “I don’t 
reckon I am. Who is it I ain’t?” (Modern 
Library edition, pp. 43-44) 


Or consider the terrible scene in High- 
tower’s kitchen, when Joe Christmas, the 
escaped murderer, is cornered and cas- 


trated by that incipient storm-trooper, 
Percy Grimm: 


When the others reached the kitchen they 
saw the table flung aside now and Grimm 
stooping over the body. When they ap- 
proached to see what he was about, they 
saw that the man was not dead yet, and 
when they saw what Grimm was doing one 
of the men gave a choked cry and stumbled 
back into the wall and began to vomit. 
Then Grimm too sprang back, flinging be- 
hind him the bloody butcher knife. (pp. 
406-407) 


Light in August was first published in 
1932, and it is interesting to speculate 
on how differently Faulkner’s reputation 
might have developed if this novel had 
been quickly reprinted in the Modern 
Library—instead of Sanctuary, included 
in that series the same year, and thus for 
a long time the most easily accessible of 
Faulkner’s novels. Not until 1950 was 
Light in August added to the Modern 
Library, and most of the serious discus- 


sion of the novel has appeared within the 
past ten years. Interpretation has fre- 
quently been concerned with symbolical 
implications. Thus Richard Chase wishes 
to persuade us that “linear discrete 
images,” such as a picket fence, the 
identical windows in a streetcar, and 
rows of identical houses “stand for 
modernism, rationalism, applied science, 
capitalism, SS emasculation, 
the atomized consciousness and its patho- 
logical extensions” (KR, X, Autumn 1948, 
540). Meanwhile, too little attention has 
been given to the extraordinary struc- 
tural problems which Faulkner solved in 
Light in August. 

What, essentially, is the story of the 
novel? How does Faulkner tell it? And 
why did he tell it the way he did? If we 
look at the beginning and ending, usually 

ositions of great emphasis, we might say 
that this is the story of Lena and Byron. 
They meet, Byron at first sight falls in 
love with Lena, he helps her, she refuses 
him, he arranges for her seducer Brown 
(or Burch) to see her again, and he 
vainly fights the escaping Brown. In the 
last chapter, which has the quality of an 
epilogue, Byron is doggedly faithful to 
Lena, and her eventual acceptance of him 
is implied. In essence, this is a simple 
small-town idyll, with a touch of comic 
irony. Lena never deceives Byron, for 
when they meet it is obvious that Lena is 
pregnant and deserted by her lover. Yet 
for Byron there is no meanness or cheap- 
ness in her. His help to her is a gift. ti 
never shows any resentment at her re- 
luctance to allow him to take the place 
of the vanished and worthless Brown. 
The comic tone of the last chapter is 
the contribution of the furniture dealer, 
the rank outsider ignorant of previous 
episodes, merely trying to make a good 
story for the amusement of his wife. It 
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is important that the Lena-Byron story 
is told in chronological sequence, just as 
it developed. This is the simple narrative 
thread that gives a recurrent sense of 
forward motion. 

The word recurrent is deliberate, for 
during most of the novel (Chs. 3-19) we 
are chiefly occupied with the Joe Christ- 
mas story, which is told in violently non- 
chronological order. Clustered about the 
Joe Christmas story are the four stories 
or sub-stories of (1) Joe’s partner Brown 
(or Burch), of (2) Joanna Burden, the 
benefactress and mistress murdered b 
Joe Christmas, of (3) the Hineses, pos 
parents of Joe, and of (4) Hightower, 
the unemployed, discredited preacher. 
Three levels of time are used. There is 
the present, which begins with the report 
of Joanna Burden’s murder (Ch. 4). This 
present action is continued by the sher- 
iff’s investigation of the crime, Christ- 
mas’s arrest, escape and death (Chs. 13- 
19). By time and coincidence the major 
action concerning Christmas is related 
to the Lena-Byron action, through 
Byron’s friend Hightower. The second 
time level is the immediate past in which 
Christmas committed the crime: part of 
Ch. 2 explains Brown’s (or Burch’s) 
association with Christmas; Ch. 5 tells 
the quarrel between Brown and Christ- 
mas on the night of the murder; Chs. 
10, 11, and 12 tell the story of Christ- 
mas’s relationship with Joanna over a 
period of three years, including the mur- 
der and Christmas’s flight. The third 
level of time is the remote past, which 
= distance and perspective to our 

nowledge of three characters. The early 

life of Hightower, the unfrocked 
— is given in Chs. 3 and 20, the 

oyhood of Christmas in Chs. 6-9; and 
the story of Joanna Burden’s abolitionist 
family is interjected into Christmas’s 
early acquaintance with her in Ch. 11. 
Through the Hineses the circumstances 
of Christmas’s birth are brought out in 
Chs. 15-16. 

Deprived of the vitalizing force of 
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description and dialogue, such a struc- 
tural synopsis seems more confusing than 
the novel itself, but the elements of the 
structure are at least underlined: the 
contrast of major and minor action; the 
intertwining of present, immediate past, 
and remote past. How are these elements 
combined and made to function? What 
advantages accrue from this structure to 
set over against the loss in clarity in- 
volved in departure from a straight 
chronological sequence? 

An important consideration is the rela- 
tion between the enveloping — though 
minor — Lena-Byron story and the cen- 
tral Joe Christmas story. It is a chrono- 
logical accident that they come together 
at all, for Lena arrives in Jefferson on 
the very day that the murder is discov- 
ered. There is a startling contrast be- 
tween the simplicity of the one action 
and the devious complexity of the other 
that is appropriate to the characters in- 
volved. Each story helps to make the 
other more acceptable. Since Faulkner 
shows that he can tell a story simply, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the com- 
plexity of the Joe Christmas story is 
deliberate and accountable. And since 
the author demonstrates a strong liking 
for complexity, it is natural to accept his 
simple episodes as genuinely simple, not 
artificially simplified. There is, too, the 
obvious contrast of love and hate. Joe 
Christmas is a loveless person. In youth 
he distrusts the kindness of Mrs. Mc- 
Eachern as he later does that of Joanna. 
He is not at home with whites or 
Negroes, with men or women. Lena and 
Byron, on the contrary, are lovers. They 
supply the circle o humanity which 
Christmas stands outside of. Both stories 
are, if you like, implausible, but their 
implausibility is minimized by their con- 


The first link between the two actions 
is an incidental mention in Ch. 1 of the 
fire at the Burden place. The next link is 
in Ch. 4, when Brown’s confused story, 
retold to Hightower by Byron, and 
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from this we learn what the town first 
finds out about the murder. This leads 
backward in Ch. 5 to the day and 
evening Christmas spent eae the 
murder, with his concluding thought: 
“Something is going to happen. Some- 
thing is going to happen to me.” Now at 
this point we already know what is 
going to happen. We know that Joe is 
going to murder Joanna Burden. But we 
do not know why he will, and this is a 
spring of interest powerful enough to 
carry us through five chapters of Joe’s 
early life and one of Joanna’s before we 
come back to the night of the murder in 
Ch. 12. Ch. 13 then begins on the morn- 
ing after the murder and the fire. With 
our own superior knowledge we watch 
the sheriff struggling to piece together 
the bits of evidence. The spring of inter- 
est now is in wondering how long it will 
take the Sheriff to catch up to the under- 
standing of the crime which we as 
readers already possess. The flight and 
capture of Joe Christmas is next sug- 
gested in a series of scenes. Then in 
Ch. 15 the Hineses are catapulted into 
the action. The spring of interest now 
becomes surprise rather than suspense. 
We the readers, who felt we knew the 
whole story of Christmas now learn that 
his grandfather took him to the orphan- 
age because of his supposed Negro 
blood, a “fact” Christmas later came to 
suspect. But the Hineses do not merely 
support the idea that Christmas has 
Negro blood. Their own conflict creates 
a new suspense about Christmas, now 

risoner in the county jail. Hines tries to 
incite the lynching of his own grandson, 
and his wife tries to prevent him. Next 
there is the desperate proposal that High- 
tower give a false alibi for Christmas, 
Hightower’s refusal, Christmas’s unex- 
pected and hopeless break away from the 
Sheriff, and his violent death in High- 
tower’s kitchen. 

The slow shift from minor to major 
action, the strategic use of the reader’s 
responses, and the solid delineation of 
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Joe Christmas are triumphs of narrative 
structure. Yet two important characters 
seem insufficiently Joanna 
Burden and Hightower. The full focus 
of attention is turned on Joanna in only 
two chapters (11 and 12); elsewhere 
she is incidental. In these chapters Faulk- 
ner tells first of the seduction of Joanna, 
then the tangled earlier history of the 
yar the last of a New England 
abolitionist line, perversely settled in the 
South. After Colonel Sartoris killed her 
half-brother and grandfather, Joanna 
lived in isolation, using her income to 
support Negro schools. At forty-one, 
after Joe possesses her, she turns into a 
nymphomaniac, determined to 

him completely by adding religious sanc- 
tion to their relationship. The climax of 
Ch. 12 is Joanna’s melodramatic attem 
to compel Joe to pray with her at t 
point of a gun. It is this gesture which 
precipitates the murder, though the mur- 
der itself is implied rather than described 
at this point. Joanna’s behavior seems to 
me convenient to Faulkner’s purpose of 
accounting for Joe Christmas’s action, 
but not sufficiently developed to be ac- 
ceptable in itself as a convincing por- 
trayal of Joanna. 

The objection to Hightower is of a 
different kind. Like Joanna, it is true, 
Hightower is a character isolated by a 

culiar family history, and in fiction as 
in life, an isolated character is harder to 
judge than one in close and familiar 
association with other people. The epi- 
sodes of his life fit into no ordinary 
pattern. If the fictional character is vivid 
we tend to accept him as at least an 
interesting possibility. Years before our 
story opens, the scandal regarding High- 
tower’s wife had lost him his church and 
had ostracized him from the community, 
yet he refused to leave it. Living on 
without purpose, he is nevertheless repre- 
sented as developing an attitude of in- 
tense compassion. “Poor man, Poor man- 
kind,” he says when he first hears the 
story of the murder. His assistance at the 
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birth of the Negro baby, and later at the 
birth of Lena’s child, illustrates this idea. 
He listens with compassion to the —— 
story of the Hineses, even though he 
vigorously refuses to give the false alibi 
for Christmas. (Ironically, when Percy 
Grimm has cornered Christmas, High- 
tower vainly shouts the alibi he had 
earlier refused to give.) Like Joanna, the 
unfrocked preacher is convenient to 
Faulkner’s action, but unlike her, High- 
tower sometimes seems the mouthpiece 
of the author. Before the Hineses come 
in, Hightower is represented as thinking: 


Listening [to Protestant music], he seems to 
hear within it the apotheosis of his own 
history, his own land, his own environed 
blood: that people from which he sprang 
and among whom he lives who can never 
take either pleasure or catastrophe or 
escape from either, without brawling over 
it. Pleasure, ecstacy, they cannot seem to 
bear: their escape from it is in violence, in 
drinking and dghting and praying; catas- 
trophe too, the violence identical and ap- 
parently inescapable. And so why should 
not their religion drive them to crucifixion 
of themselves and one another? he thinks. 


(p. 322) 


In this and many other passages, the 
design of the author seems too palpable, 
to use Keats’s adjective. Finally, in 
Ch. 20, there seems to be an attempt to 


magnify the importance of Hightower 
beyond his significance in the action. 
Before discussing this chapter further, 
however, I wish to set it in its context. 
The liar structure adopted b 
Faulkner permits the maximum of vari- 
ety in tone and texture in the last three 
chapters of the novel. At the very end 
of Ch. 18 the news of Joe Christmas’s 
death comes to Byron Bunch in the 
flattest and least circumstantial tone of 
country gossip. “What excitement in 
town this wage of says Byron, and the 
coun an, still disappointed that he 
himself had missed the excitement, re- 
lies: “I thought maybe you hadn’t 
woe About an hour ago. That nigger, 
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Christmas. They killed him” (p. 387). 
Ch. 19, which follows immediately, is 
a typical Faulknerian time complication. 
Instead of taking us at once to the mur- 
der, Faulkner begins with various opin- 
ions on why Christmas had taken te so 
in Hightower’s house. This leads into the 
scene at the railroad station, where Law- 
yer Stevens is putting Christmas’s grand- 
parents on the train for Mottstown and 
promising to send the grandson’s body to 
them for burial. As ic happens, a friend 
of Stevens, a college professor, alights 
from this very train, and it is to the pro- 
fessor that Stevens gives four pages of 
his own theory that Mrs. Hines saw 
an irrational hope in the preacher and 
confided it to Christmas when she visited 
him in the jail, just before his escape. 
Stevens theorizes shrewdly: 

And he believed her. I think that is what 
gave him not courage so much as the 
passive patience to endure and recognize 
and accept the one opportunity which he 
had to break in the middle of that crowded 
square, manacled, and run. But there was 
too much running with him, stride for 
stride with him. Not pursuers: but himself: 
years, acts, deeds omitted and committed, 
keeping pace with him, stride for stride, 
breath for breath, thud for thud of the 
heart, using a single heart. It was not alone 
all those thirty years which she [Mrs. 
Hines] did not know, but all those suc- 
cessions of thirty years before that which 
had put that stain either on his white blood 
or his black blood, whichever you will, and 
which killed him. But he must have run 
with believing for a while; anyway, with 
hope. But his blood would not be quiet, let 
him save it. (pp. 392-393) 


This ge illustrates Faulkner’s re- 
markable capacity to reveal the com- 
plexity just beneath the seeming sim- 
plicity of the surface. It is the revelation 
of complexity that generates a strange 
yet believable intensity. Concreteness 
and abstraction are cunningly blended. 
There is the picture of the manacled man 
making the sudden break in the crowded 
square, there is the sense of his running 
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in “stride,” “breath,” and “thud of the 
heart.” But running with him are “years, 
acts, deeds committed or omitted,” ab- 
stractions not bare for us, but richly pre- 
pared for in the previous accounts of the 
orphanage, the McEacherns, Barbara 
Allen, and Joanna Burden. The structure 
of the narrative has placed us inside these 
abstractions. We understand the differ- 
ence between belief in freedom and mere 
hope of it. 

At the end of Stevens’s account there 
is a break in the chapter and a shift in 
tone to a straightforward account of 
Percy Grimm, born too late for World 
War I, but now the young captain of 
the National Guard company. Percy 
seems the personification of civic re- 
sponsibility, of law and order, forcing 
the sheriff to permit Legionnaires to act 
as special guards over the weekend. On 
Monday afternoon Percy instantly inter- 
prets the deputy’s shots as announcing 
Christmas’s escape. Then follow four 
pages of as sharply told pursuit as I 
know. Minutes later—seconds, perhaps— 
Percy follows Christmas into High- 
tower’s house. Hightower’s protest and 
false alibi enrage him, and the disciplined 
intelligence by which Percy pursued 
gives way to blood lust. Shooting 
through the overturned kitchen table 
behind which Christmas cowers, Percy 
mortally wounds him. Then seizing a 
butcher knife, he castrates the living 
man. For many writers this crude act of 
violence would be the ultimate effect, 
but not for Faulkner. In the sentences 
which picture the dying Christmas an 
inner tension is created which surpasses 
the physical violence. 


He just lay there, with his eyes open and 
empty of everything save consciousness, 
and with something, a shadow, about his 
mouth. For a long moment he looked up at 
them with peaceful and unfathomable and 
unbearable eyes. Then his face, body, all, 
seemed to collapse, to fall in upon itself, 
and from out the slashed garments about 
his hips and loins the pent black blood 
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seemed to rush like a released breath. It 
seemed to rush out of his pale body like 
the rush of sparks from a rising rocket; 
upon that black blast the man seemed to 
rise soaring into their memories forever 
and ever. They are not to lose it, in what- 
ever peaceful valleys, beside whatever placid 
and reassuring streams of old age, in the 
mirroring faces of whatever children they 
will contemplate old disasters and newer 
hopes. It will be there, musing, quiet, stead- 
fast, not fading and not particularly threat- 
ful, but of itself alone serene, of itself alone 
triumphant. Again from the town, deadened 
a little by the walls, the scream of the siren 
mounted toward its unbelievable crescendo, 
passing out of the realm of hearing. (p. 407) 


The seemingly disjointed organization of 
this chapter has justified itself. Every 
necessary explanation has been made 
earlier. When the shattering climax 
comes, the print on the page renders the 
concentrated experience. 

Ch. 20, with its long account of 
Hightower’s early life, is structurally 
much less effective. Miss Hirshleifer, 
whose analysis of this novel (Perspective, 
II, Summer 1949) has been much praised, 
says that it “is not anticlimactic after 
Christmas’s death, but the vital philo- 
sophical counterpart of it” (p. 233). 
I agree that this was robably Faulkner’s 
intention, but I think the chapter fails 
for most readers to overcome this sense 
of anticlimax. First, as to the intention. 
Hightower though discredited and iso- 
lated, is the conscience that broods over 
the action of the novel. He is also the 
link between the Lena-Byron and the 
Joe Christmas action. Through his suffer- 
ing, Hightower has learned compassion: 
“Poor man. Poor mankind,” he says, and 
when Christmas takes refuge in his 
house, Hightower instinctively shouts 
the false alibi he had earlier refused to 
give. As this action illustrates, = 
tower’s compassion came too late in life 
to be effective. Even as a boy, he ideal- 
ized not the earnest peace-loving father, 
but the grandfather. 
Hightower’s religion was thus corrupted 
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from the beginning by his dreams of a 
past military glory, so corrupted that 
even his marriage was poisoned—though 
Hightower’s wife was certainly frus- 
trated and neurotic before her marriage. 
It is the corruptness of Hightower’s 
religion, the pitiful lateness of his mature 
compassion, that represents the sickness 
in the spiritual life of Jefferson. Needing 
a religion of wisdom and compassion, the 
community gets all too often, even from 
a “good” minister like Hightower, a 
religion of dynamic hatred, intolerance, 
and frustration. And thus the brutalities 
of the Joe Christmas story can occur. 
The foregoing statement is doubtless 
too simple. But I think that it gives the 
general direction of Ch. 20, and justi- 
fies Miss Hirshleifer’s insistence that it 
is not anticlimactic. Yet in my first read- 
ing of the novel I missed this meaning, 
or at any rate found it obscured by a 
great deal of elaboration that did not 
seem pertinent. The reason, I think, is 


that in trying to avoid the obvious ways 
of registering this idea, Faulkner has 
overreached the reader (this one, any- 
way) as, in a sense, Shakespeare never 


overreaches the reader or spectator. 
With the tremendous climax of Ch. 19, 
the reader is almost literally in a state of 
shock. As he turns the page to begin the 
next chapter, I think he expects to find 
out what happened next—at least what 
happens to Hightower, for he already 
knows that Lawyer Stevens put the 
Hineses on the train for Mottstown that 
very evening, promising to send the 
of Joe to them for 
burial. Ch. 20 begins: 


Now the final copper light of afternoon 
fades; now the street beyond the low maples 
and the low signboard is prepared and 
empty, framed by the study window like 
a stage. 

He can remember how when he was 
young, after he first came to Jefferson from 
the seminary, how that fading copper light 
would seem almost audible, like a dying 

ellow fall of trumpets dying into an 
interval of silence and waiting, out of which 
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they would presently come. Already, even 
before the falling horns had ceased, it 
would seem to him that he could hear the 
beginning thunder not yet louder than a 
whisper, a rumor, in the air. (p. 408) 


This leads into Hightower’s memories of 
his childhood, his father, his grandfather, 
his mother, and the old Negro slave. 
Now I can very well believe that being 
involved in an event like the killing of 
Joe Christmas would cause a man, par- 
ticularly an isolated and introspective 
man like Hightower, to remember his 
early life, to reconstruct and search for 
a meaning in the whole pattern of his 
being. But for me the transition is too 
abrupt, the long chapter digresses too 
much from natural reminders of the 
immediate past. There are one or two 
references to Hightower’s bandaged 
head. That is all. There is no answer even 
to the obvious question: When Byron 
returned to town for Lena, did he go to 
see Hightower? It seems to me that 
Faulkner’s narrative judgment is less 
sound in Ch. 20 than in Ch. 19. Never- 
theless, this may be a defect in the 
reader rather than in Faulkner. Once 
the intention of the Hightower chapter 
becomes clear, or when the chapter is 
read as an episode partially detached 
from its structural context (that is, as an 
account of Hightower’s youth) it is 
memorable. The little boy fingering the 
coat his father wore in the army is a 
fine detail, and so is the remark of the 
old slave: “No suh. . . . Not Marse Gail. 
Not him. Dey wouldn’t dare to kill a 
Hightower.” And I would not want to 
sacrifice the wonderful vision of the 
wheel merging the faces that represent 
Hightower's experience in a swirling 
confusion that announces his death as he 
looks out the window. Whether Ch. 20 
is satisfactory or not in the general 
strategy of the novel, it offers a remark- 
able contrast in tone and texture to the 
violence of Ch. 19. 

The final chapter strikes still another 
note, the unexpected one of comedy. In 
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the Lena-Byron action, which must now 
be concluded in harmony with the open- 
ing of the novel, and with the characters 
of Lena and Byron, all the elements of a 
conventional ending are present. Now 
that Brown has run out on her a second 
time, there is really nothing for Lena to 
do but reward the patient and devoted 
Byron. Granted her —_ acceptance of 
what life brings her—a lover, a baby, a 
ride in a wagon—we may doubt whether 
she would ever have shown any reluc- 
tance or delay in taking such an ob- 
viously good mate as Byron. But regard- 
less of when she accepts him, the 
prospect is that the last p aol will be 
a conventional footnote, with an intima- 
tion of happy wedded bliss. Faulkner is 
not the man to be trapped into any such 
tame conclusion. Instead of winding up 
the Lena-Byron story himself, that is in 
his own voice, he invents a traveling 
furniture dealer, a rank outsider who 
knows nothing of the previous history 
of this strange pair—or trio, if you count 
the baby. The furniture dealer, telling 
the story to his wife, doesn’t really have 
to explain the story he tells, because he 
can’t be expected to understand it. He 
simply tells what he saw and what he 
heard, with a few shrewd guesses. 
Within these limits he is so good a story- 
teller that he entertains the reader as well 
as his wife. Lena’s persistence in the 
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search for the worthless Brown, and her 
reluctance to take Byron may in fact be 
implausible. Seen through the furniture 
dealer’s eyes, they seem merely comical 
illustrations of the unfathomable per- 
versity of women. The furniture dealer 
sets down Lena’s reluctance to her child- 
like interest in travel, and Lena’s final 
comment bears him out: “My, my. A 
body does get around. Here we aint 
been coming from Alabama but two 
months, and now it’s already Tennessee.” 

In this paper I have not tried to show 
that the narrative structure of Light in 
August is perfect. Joanna Burden remains 
convenient rather than convincing, 
Hightower is too obtrusive, and the 
fusion of major and minor actions ma 
be called ingenious rather than inspired. 
Yet when the difficulties of the struc- 
tural problems are fairly confronted, the 
achievement overshadows such defects. 
In 1939 George M. O'Donnell called 
the novel “confused” and “malpropor- 
tioned.” Richard Rovere (1950) and 
Irving Howe (1951) both found it loose 
in structure. These judgments do not 
take into account the difficulty of the 
problems Faulkner faced, and the re- 
sourcefulness of his solutions. If the 
structure of the novel is firmly grasped, 
we may find that the story itself is more 
interesting than paraphrases of its sup- 
posed symbolic meaning. 


Tue Narrative Structure oF FAuLKNer’s Light im August 


Forwarp ActTIon 
IMMEDIATE Past 
Remote Past 


Lena’s arrival in Jefferson. Burden fire sighted. 
Brown’s association with Joe Christmas explained. 
Byron identifies Brown as Burch (Lena’s seducer). 


Hightower’s life in Jefferson. His wife’s scandalous death. 
Loss of his church. His delivery of the Negro baby. 


Byron tells Hightower of Lena’s search for Brown (Burch), of the fire, of 


the murder of Joanna Burden. 


Christmas quarrels with Brown, goes to town, returns: “Something is 


going to happen to me.” 


at 
Day Ch. 
Sat. 1 
Sat. 2 
Sun, 
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Christmas at 
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adopted by McEacherns, meets waitress 


and tells her he is part Negro, beats up McEachern at dance, is 
himself beaten by waitress’s friends. 
Christmas, three years before the murder, enters Joanna Burden’s kitchen. 
Christmas seduces Joanna Burden. 
Story of the Burden family, abolitionists settled in the South. 
Christmas resents Joanna’s increasing domination. 
Christmas murders Joanna when she draws a pistol. 
Christmas commandeers a car to further his escape. 


Sheriff investigates murder. 


Byron tells Hightower he is moving Lena to Brown’s cabin at Burden place. 
Hightower learns that Christmas’s trail has been found. 

Hightower urges Byron to leave Lena. 

Deputy reports Lena staying at Brown’s cabin. 

Christmas disturbs Negro church. 


Christmas captured at Mottstown. 


Hineses learn of Christmas’s capture. | 
Through Byron, Mrs. Hines asks Hightower to give false alibi for her grand- 
son, Christmas. Hightower refuses. Byron takes Hineses to Lena’s cabin. 
Lena’s baby born. Byron, previously refused by Lena, quits his job. 

Brown, taken by deputy to see Lena, escapes. 

Brown, pursued by Byron, beats him up. 

Byron learns Christmas has been killed. 

Lawyer Stevens puts Hineses on train, promising to send Christmas’s body for 


burial. 


Christmas escapes, is shot and castrated by Percy Grimm. 
Hightower’s early life—his Civil War father and grandfather, his 
invalid mother, his marriage to the minister’s daughter. 


Hightower’s death. 


The traveling furniture dealer’s story of Byron’s dog-like faithfulness to Lena, 
and her eventual acceptance of him. 


Light in August: Tue Two Actions CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 


The story of Lena and Byron is told in 
the following chapters: 1-2, meeting in 
Jefferson. 4, Byron’s account of Lena, given 
to Hightower. 13, Byron moves Lena to 
Brown’s cabin at the Burden place. 14, 
Deputy reports Lena living in Brown's 
cabin. 17, Lena’s baby born. 18, Brown, con- 
fronting Lena, abandons her and later beats 
up Byron. 21, Byron accompanies Lena, and 
is eventually accepted by her. 

The story of Joe Christmas is told in the 
following chapters: 15, birth of Joe Christ- 
mas (told by the Hineses, his grandparents). 
6-7-8-9-10, Joe’s early life (orphanage, ado 
tion by the McEacherns, affair with 
waitress, fifteen years of wandering, meet- 
ing with Joanna Burden). 5, Events leading 
up to Joe’s murder of Joanna. 12, scene 


immediately before the murder. 1, first men- 
tion of the fire which broke out after the 
murder. 13, Sheriff’s investigation of the 
murder. 4, Brown’s story (as told to High- 
tower by Byron). 13-14, Christmas’s trail to 
Mottstown. 15, Hines tried to incite, Mrs. 
Hines to prevent the lynching of Christmas. 
16, Hightower refuses to give false alibi for 
Christmas. 19, Christmas killed when he 
escapes and takes refuge in Hightower’s 
house. (According to Stevens, this was at 
the su ion of Mrs. Hines.) Hightower 
does give the false alibi, but in vain. 

The principal episodes from the remote 

are as follows: 3, 17, 20, Hightower’s 

early life. 11, Joanna Burden’s family histo 
and early life. 6-7-8-9-10, Joe Christmas’s 
early life (listed above). 
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In 1940 Nathanael West was killed in 
an automobile accident. At the time of 
his death he had written four short 
novels: The Dream Life of Balso Snell, 
Miss Lonelyhearts, A Cool Million, and 
The Day of the Locust. These strangely 
powerful books remained largely unread 
in West’s lifetime, but they have re- 
ceived increasing attention since West’s 
death. In Europe this is especially notable 
in England and France. In America it is 
suggested by the publication of West’s 
collected works and by the numerous 
republications of Miss Lonelyhearts and 
The Day of the Locust, not only by the 
avant garde New Directions but also in 
a variety of paperback editions. Perhaps 
it is time that criticism began to give 
West’s weird and unique vision serious 
attention. 

Dominating the nightmare world of 
West are three related aspects: violence, 
dreams, and Dostoevsky. The emphasis 
on violence is omnipresent. Defending it 
in 1932 (Contact, I, Oct., 132) West 
stated: “In America violence is idio- 
matic. ... Take this morning’s newspaper: 
FATHER CUTS SON’S THROAT IN 
BASEBALL ARGUMENT .... To 
make the front page, he should have 
killed three sons with a baseball bat in- 
stead of a knife.” 

With American violence so common- 
place there was no reason for the elabo- 
rate motivations of it found in Europe, 
West later said (Contempo, Ill, 15 May 
1933). The long-winded Scandinavians— 
the Bucks, Lewises, and Dreisers—were 
not truly American. In American writing 
there was only time to explode, violently 
and swiftly. By such explosion one 
gained in the short novel the single effect 
of the lyric poems and short stories of 
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Violence, Dreams, and Dostoevsky: 


The Art of Nathanael West 


JaMEs F. Licut 


Poe. This swift and violent and terrify- 
ing effect was peculiarly suggestive of 
America. 

Violence, then, permeates the writing 
of West. Largely it is unmotivated by 
individual psychological studies. Typical 
of this casual, apparently causeless, vio- 
lence are the letters that the helpless 
write to Miss Lonelyhearts, the Christ 
of the modern world: a deaf and dumb 
girl is raped; a child is the victim of a 
multiple attack; Broad Shoulders writes 
of how her husband hides under the 
bed in his own excrement waiting to 
frighten her. Just as typical is the mass 
violence that Tod Hackett, the painter 
of The Day of the Locust, pictorializes 
in his picture “The Burning of Los 
Angeles”: 

Across the top . . . he had drawn the burn- 
ing city. .. . Through the center . . . was 
a long hill street and down it . . . came the 
mob carrying baseball bats and torches. 
For the faces of its members, he was using 

. the cultists of all sorts . . . all those 
poor devils who can only be stirred by the 
promise of miracles and then only to vi- 
olence. 


To say that the violent core of West’s 
writing is largely unmotivated by in- 
dividual psychologizing is not to say 
that there is no motivation. There is. 
This motivation consists of a mass rage 
against the cheat that is life. This mass 
rage—the roots of which are unknown 
by the mob—explains why violence is 
idiomatic in America. The key to this 
motivation is suggested by The Dream 
Life of Balso Snell. 

Here a character named B. Hamlet 
Darwin discovers spiritual Darwinism. 
This new Darwinism is competitive in 
the individual with himself, a competi- 
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tion in which man, the animal, strives— 
and always fails—to be more than animal, 
to be a Dionysus or Gargantua or Christ. 
Despite his constant failure to be more 
than human, man still must spend his life 
pretending (thus becoming the Hamlet) 
that he is different in kind from the other 
animals. This spiritual competition leads 
man to create pictures, books, religions, 
dreams—doing these things, in true 
Freudian fashion, to satisfy a physio- 
logical drive but always pretending that 
he does them for some higher, spiritual 
satisfaction. 

Ultimately B. Hamlet Darwin’s dis- 
covery comes to this: the mind bears the 
sole responsibility for man’s misery. The 
mind conjures up its dreams, its fearsome 
phantoms, its Gargantuas and its Christs. 
After such visions the mind demands 
that each man—though doomed to fail— 
compete with them. Far better would it 
be if man could be satisfied to be the 
hairy ape, could stop chasing the frus- 
_ phantoms that dreams are made 
of. 

Man, however, as B. Hamlet Darwin 
discovers, must create his phantoms and 
dream his dreams. And each novel that 
West wrote is knowledgeable of man’s 
need for an ever-beckoning green light. 
The horror is the result of man’s need to 
dream: human grotesques searching 
vainly for a dream by which they can 
be totally enslaved; poor tormented crea- 
tures deluded by unworthy dreams; 
creatures learning of the falsity of their 
dreams, then turning in a mass rage 
against the dream and the cheat that ulti- 
mately is existence itself. Toward such 
grotesques West’s attitude is ambivalent: 
he is repelled (for it takes a saint to lick 
a leper) but even more he is sad. 

This universe of dreams, and the vio- 
lent, grotesque results of er 
dreams, West first treated in Balso Snell. 
Published in 1931, the novel both satir- 
izes and reflects the surrealism that 
West had seen in his excursion among 
the expatriates of Paris. The purpose of 
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the novel is to destroy the dream of art 
as some more of man. 
Vulgar, ge and obscure, the novel 
relates the dream adventures of Balso 
Snell in the bowels of the famous Trojan 
Horse. Here Balso meets a host of 
poseurs, philosophical idealists all, trying 
to satisfy their sexual urges through 
literature. In the novel, literature and the 
life of the mind become sheer deceit. 
They pretend to be divorced from the 
animal that is man, but in actuality they 
serve only as a somewhat disgusting 
rationalization by poseurs for penetrating 
fleshly walls as the Trojan Horse had 
deceitfully penetrated the walls of Troy. 
Man’s position is expressed by one char- 
acter who admits: “All my acting has but 
one end, the attraction of the female.” 

In Miss Lonelybearts West moves 
from the destruction of the dream of art 
to destruction of the Christ dream. Pos- 
tulating a world composed of decay and 
violence and pain, West sees that man 
must search for a dream to combat this 
world. The horror is that man’s dreams 
have become monstrosities created by 
the dream merchants of our time—the 
pulp magazines, the radio, the movies. 
Desperately, pitiful, crippled humanity 
turns for satisfaction of its emotional 
needs to these contemporary dream mer- 
chants, so that, quite typically, Miss 
Lonelyhearts can see “a ragged woman 
with an enormous goiter pick a love 
story magazine out of a garbage can and 
seem very excited by her find.” 

Symbolic of the quest of the lost and 
cheated are the letters that come to the 
Christ of our time, an advice-to-the- 
lovelorn columnist. These letters ask the 
eternal question of crippled humanity: 
“What is the whole stinking mess for?” 
To the question Miss Lonelyhearts can 
find no answer. He therefore must try 
to find the true Christ. By the end of the 
novel Miss Lonelyhearts has, through the 
negation of his personality, gained a mys- 
tical union with God and the peace that 
comes with grace. But to the contem- 
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porary materialistic world, Miss Lonely- 
hearts has become hysterical, become 
“sick.” Thus it is - fitting, though 
tragically ironic, that in the moment of 
his vision of perfect love, Miss Lonely- 
hearts should have a cripple, suggestive 
of humanity, ring his doorbell. Wishing 
to succor the helpless with love, Miss 
Lonelyhearts runs towards the cripple. 
But no miraculous cure occurs. Instead 
the cripple shoots Miss Lonelyhearts, so 
that he is, like Christ, destroyed by the 
panic and ignorance of those he would 
save. The moral is obvious. Only through 
the perfect love of Christ can the pain 
of man be alleviated; only through faith 
can the conflict between the evil in the 
universe and the goodness of God be 
reconciled. Christ gave these answers; the 
letters have forced Miss Lonelyhearts to 
them. But just as the world of Christ was 
not ready, so the world of today is still 
unready, looking instead to Blond Beauty 
and True Love for the salving of their 
pain. 

A Cool Million moves from the Christ 
dream, retold for our time, to the de- 
struction of the American dream. The 
weakest of West’s novels, it satirizes the 
Alger stories, relating in true Candide 
fashion not how the American hero rises 
but instead how he gradually loses his 
eyes, legs, hair, and life losing the latter 
in the service of fascism. The style is 
appropriately full of clichés, but because 
it is so, the novel never shows the stylis- 
tic distinction of West’s other novels. 
Perhaps the novel is of some worth in 
its portrayal of how simple folk are 
deluded by clichés—so deluded they 
could become easy tools for a movement 
which could destroy American freedom. 

The Day of the Locust carries the 
figure in the carpet to its conclusion. It 
satirizes the supreme dream factory, the 
Sargasso sea of dreams, Hollywood. On 
the outskirts of the action, but dominat- 
ing it just as do the letter writers of 
Miss Lonelyhearts, are characters similar 
to those of Miss Lonelyhearts in the am- 
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bivalence of their pathos and repulsive- 
ness, similar to the simple folk of A Cool 
Million in their wish for a Grand In- 
quisitor to enslave them. These are the 
cheated whose small dreams have be- 
trayed them and who have come to 
Hollywood to die. They stare with 
hatred at the Hollywood scene. Like the 
cheated everywhere, they can never be 
emotionally satisfied, not by movies, 
radio, even violence. Always, however, 
they must search for an emotional life; 
at times, briefly, they find such a life in 
an orgy of violence. But when the 
moment of violence disappears, the 
cheated feel their emptiness anew. It is 
to entertain such as these that Holly- 
wood purveys a world of exaggerated 
slapstick, lust, and violence. Hollywood 
does this not because it wants to, but 
because it is what the cheated—the in- 
numerable barbers in Peoria—want. (Of 
interest here is a book review of a Mack 
Sennett biography that West once wrote 
and an “gy t Soap for the Barber,” 
New Republic, LXXXI1, Nov. 1934, 23.) 
Here is the horror. Hollywood produces 
what the cheated demand—falsified love 
and humor, rooted in violence—and yet 
what the cheated demand betrays their 
emotional needs. In such betrayal they 
could become the tools for some dictator, 
some Dr. “Pierce-All Know-All,” who 
could give them a necessary promise and 
lead them in a crusading orgy of destruc- 
tion to the enslavement which they wish. 

The dominance of the dream is clear. 
In each of his novels West saw the need 
of man for a dream, but even more he 
saw the nightmare results of that need. 
This theme he treats in styles that show 
fusion of form with content. Balso ex- 

ses the poseurs who dream of the spir- 
ituality of art in an obscurantist style; A 
Cool Million satirizes the Alger dream in 
a style as full of clichés as the theme it- 
self. Primarily, the stylistic achievement 
rests up on Miss Lonelyhearts and The 
Day of the Locust. These are indebted to 
French surrealism, with its weird word 
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arrangement and its macabre wit, so 
suggestive of the cosmic chaos. —_ 
cially are they indebted to the surreali 
tic idolization of imagery. This is sug- 
= by West’s admission that Miss 

onelyhearts’s “case is classical and is 
built on all the cases in James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience and Starbuck’s 
Psychology of Religion. The psychology 
is theirs. The immagery [sic] is mine” 
(Contempo, Ill, 15 May 1933, 2). Espe- 
cially too are these novels indebted to 
the metaphysical conceits found in some 
surrealism (for example, Picabia’s paint- 
ing of “A Young American Girl in a 
State of Nudity,” where the girl is seen 
as a clean dry spark plug). Similarly, 
West sees the world in terms of conceits, 
distorted as nightmares are distorted. 
Christ becomes an advice-to-the-lovelorn 
columnist. Love becomes a_ vending 
machine, a place of deposit. Life becomes 
a lie devised by some super-Hollywood 
producer. 

Perhaps West’s hope for literary per- 
manence rests ultimately on the distinc- 
tion with which he weds his nightmares 
to forms perfectly suited to them. The 
nightmares are created in the very style 
of the grotesque world of dreams: in 
the concreteness of carnival mirrors that 
distort the human form into weird and 
magical shapes, the concreteness of some 
eternal Bedlam, where the cries of the 
sufferers drift eerily out into some eter- 
nal, uncaring fog. The chaos of Balso 
suggests this, but it is better suggested 
in Miss Lonelyhearts, with its dislocation 
of time and space and its individualized 
perceptions. Thus the conceited vision 
sees a woman’s buttocks as enormous 

rindstones and a woman’s nipples as 
ittle red hats; sees a war memorial as a 

nis, dilated and ready to — vio- 
ence; sees a man’s tongue as a fat thumb 
and a man’s cheeks as rolls of toilet paper. 
Most effectively, however, The Day sug- 
gests the erie world of dreams. 
Here one feels that not only the gro- 
tesqueness of man’s creations are horrible 
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in their falsity, but also that there is 
elaborate artifice about God’s creation, 
a creation in poor taste, where “Oran 
poppies bordered the path. Their tals 
were wrinkled like crepe and their leaves 
were heavy with talcum-like dust.” 

This is concrete, individual perception, 
but even more it is conceited writing. 
This conceit that God’s creation is just as 
grotesque as the grotesques made by man 
is especially suggested in Ch. 18 of The 
Day of the Locust. Here Todd Hackett 
strolls through a Hollywood studio. The 
stroll suggests the deceit of Hollywood 
but also suggests the deceit, the cheat, 
that is life. The deserts of sand dumped 
by a truck upon one set, the load of 
snow carried to another set, the picnic 
going on upon another set—all these sug- 
gest the Hollywood falsity, where men 
are “eating cardboard food in front of 
a cellophane waterfall.” But these deceits 
are also symbolic of some bigger lie. This 
impression is strengthened by Tod’s wit- 
nessing of a production of the battle of 
Waterloo, where West weaves a com- 
parison of the actual Napoleonic error 
with the error of the Hollywood pro- 
duction. One was caused by the classic 
mistake by which Napoleon’s cava 
was trapped in a ditch; the other 1s 
caused by the oversight of a producer, 
who does not recognize that the scaffold- 
ing of Mont St. Jean is still unsteady, its 
paint still wet. Both errors end in the 
tragic rout of the French. The final 
effect is that the actual Waterloo was a 
joke, just as the Hollywood production 
of it is one. True human courage be- 
comes as comical as Hollywood actors, 
still clinging bravely to their weapons, 
being carried from a Hollywood set. 

These. conceits aid the macabre wit, 
the distorted dream quality of West’s 
writing. Often the conceits suggest that 
life is really death, posing, as an actor 
poses, before a background as phony 
as the death rattles of the actor. Such 
conceits suggest total despair, where life 
is not to be taken seriously but is really 
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a terrible joke played by some indiffer- 
ent prankster. 

Violence and dreams, then, are at the 
dark center of the West universe. In the 
background is another part of the West 
vision: the shadow of Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky. West himself would have quickly 
admitted this influence, a fact noted by 
John Sanford, a childhood friend of 
West, who comments that West had a 
constant “little brag that he could re- 
write Dostoevsky with a pair of shears” 
(The Screen Writer, Il, Dec. 1946, 13). 
Josephine Herbst, another close friend, 
remembers in her conversations with 
West the numerous discussions of Dos- 
toevsky; remembers vividly the way 
West commented on the impact and 
power of The Possessed, with its gro- 
tesques and its violence; remembers how 
Stavrogin’s rape of a young child tor- 
mented West as it tormented Stavrogin 
himself. 

Even more one might note the facts 
of the writings. One remembers the Rus- 
sian’s desire to write a Russian Candide 
and West’s A Cool Million in the same 
Candide vein. One remembers that the 
surrealists claim Dostoevsky as a god- 
father. They make the claim because of 
their perception of qualities that in- 
numerable other non-surrealists have also 
noted: “The men and women of these 
novels seem figures in a dream pageant, 
where everything is out of proportion 
. . . . Their hallucinatory appearance 
lends them an air of unreality ... ” 
(William Hubben, Four Prophets of Our 
Destiny, 1952, p. 58). Such a comment 
obviously applies as much to West as it 
does to Dostoevsky. Or again one re- 
members the underground man of Dos- 
toevsky and its parallel in West in so 
many similar creatures, among them 
Homer Simpson, where the underground 
man, the internal desires, are evinced in 
the hands, so that Homer has to sit upon 
them, to clasp them under his arms, to 
curb them upon his knees. But the hands 
never rest and involuntarily they creep 
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out, then have to be recaptured and 
controlled. Or one remembers the num- 
erous creations of Dostoevsky dominated 
by the hair shirt of guilt, es seeming 
to bear the collective guilt of humanity 
on their individual shoulders; and one 
remembers Miss Lonelyhearts constantly 
obsessed by his inability to aid the help- 
less. Or one remembers the good-and- 
evil dualism of numerous Dostoevsky 
characters; and one recalls Miss Lonely- 
hearts, who dreams of attaining the 
humility and love of Christ and at the 
same time can twist sadistically the arm 
of the clean old man. 

Such parallels are numerous, but two 
similarities are worthy of extended notice. 
One is suggested by J. Raskolnikov Gil- 
son in West’s Balso Snell. The Dostoev- 
sky hero of Crime and Punishment is a 
man who commits murder because of his 
superman theory, which divides man into 
the inferior mass and the superior few 
who are destined to rule the mass and 
who are beyond the common laws of 
conduct. And what Raskolnikov has to 
learn, and does learn in the horrible 
dream which occurs to him in the 
Siberian prison hospital, is that his con- 
cept of the higher morality—the more 
spiritual person, with a new freedom 
beyond law—is like a plague contaminat- 
ing the whole world. Similar is West's 
delineation of J. Raskolnikov Gilson, 
who kills an idiot, doing so because 
the idiot symbolizes the flesh, opposes 
and irritates the spirit. The murder 
becomes one motivated by a spiritual, 
Superman drive, the desire to destroy 
the animal man; but even more—be- 
cause of the total “unreasonableness” 
of the murder to the eyes of common 
men—it becomes the Superman realiza- 
tion of a higher freedom. The similarity 
of the Dostoevsky and West “Supermen” 
is obvious, both in actions and motiva- 
tions. Just as obvious is the fact that 
West’s Raskolnikov must learn his lesson. 
J. Raskolnikov learns his not in Siberia 
but in an insane asylum. Though obscure 
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of St. Louis University 
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THE ART OF NATHANAEL WEST 


in the wit and weirdness of its statement 
the lesson is this: the root of all spiritual- 
ity is the flesh, and any attempt to ignore 
or transcend the flesh is doomed to fail- 
ure. Spirituality may exist, but the chauf- 
feur, the flesh, the Desire to Procreate, 
dominates the spirit, “sits within me like 
a man in an automobile.” And this is 
truly a statement that Dostoevsky would 
have appreciated, a fact suggested by the 
dualism of so many of his characters, 
struggling within themselves between 
good and evil, doubt and faith, spirit and 
flesh. 

The second similarity is suggested by 
a letter West once wrote. He stated: “If 
we are to survive, the next hundred years 
must belong to Dostoevsky’s Christian- 
ity.”* What West had in mind as Dos- 
toevsky’s Christianity is suggested by 
Dostoevsky’s statement: “If we do not 
follow Christ we shall err in everything. 
The way to the salvation of mankind 
leads through His teachings alone” 
(René Fuellop-Miller, Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky, 1950, p. 56). Which is to say that 
have whatever reservations as he might 
about whether God created man or man 
created God, Dostoevsky had no reserva- 
tions about the perfect love and humili 
which Christ preached and lived—all of 
which statement is applicable to West. 

Whether West believed in the proba- 
bility of man’s free survival is, however, 
open to doubt. Always in West’s writing 
is the fear that there may be truth in 
Dostoevsky’s “Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor” in The Brothers Karamazov. 
In Dostoevsky’s masterpiece, The Grand 
Inquisitor charges that God has given 
man not happiness but freedom. This 
burden only the few can bear; for the 
many it leads only to untold suffering. 


*Quoted from an unpublished paper by Mr. 
Richard Gehman, “Miss Lonelyhearts and the 
Surrealists.” Once personal friend of the ex- 
ecutors of West’s literary estate, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. J. Perelman, Mr. Gehman had full 
use of papers that are now generally inacces- 
sible for scholarly use. 
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The Grand Inquisitor, by enslaving man, 
has taken the 5 on of freedom from 
his shoulders, thus giving him the 
semblance of earthly happiness, even 
though at the cost of eternal happiness. 

This same freedom is the cause of the 
suffering of West’s people, so that they 
strive for something to worship com- 
pletely, and never find anything that 
can fully enslave them. For there is no 
Grand Inquisitor in West’s world to give 
man earthly happiness by giving him en- 
slavement. Man is doomed to total 
misery, without even a dream of any- 
thing beyond such misery. Worse, the 
things that West’s creatures turn to are 
but parodies of something to worship. In 
the world of the Grand Inquisitor, Christ 
at least exists, an ideal capable of attain- 
ment by the few who can worship Christ 
by their own free choice. But in West’s 
world there is little chance of that pos- 
sibility. The big dream—the Christ dream 
—is, for the modern world, just an ironic 
joke. He who dares to dream such a 
dream dies clutching with Christ-like 
love the cripple, man, in his arms; but the 
darer dies in the most meaningless of 
ways, killed accidentally by the very fear 
of the cripple he would save. 


Thus in West there is the fear, also 
echoed at times by Dostoevsky, of some 
victory by some modern Grand Inquisi- 
tor. This fear is especially notable in A 
Cool Million and The Day of the Locust. 
The final vision of The Day is one of 


all those poor devils who can only be 
stirred by the promise of miracles and 
then only to violence. A super “Dr. Know- 
All Pierce-All” had made the necessary 
promise and they were marching behind his 
banner in a great united front of screwballs 
and screwboxes to purify the land. No 
longer bored, they sang and danced joy- 
ously in the red light of the flames. 


The vision is frightening. Who has the 
knowledge to say it may not be the true 
vision? 


Every teacher of English grapples with 
the problems of vocabulary. Many vocab- 
ulary tests exist; these give the teacher a 
variety of tools to work with, but most of 
them leave the student in midair. He takes 
the test, often learns his score, but then 
what does it mean? Sometimes he knows 
that he missed 28 out of 50 words or out of 
100; sometimes he knows that he is in the 
top decile or the bottom quartile of those 
of his age or grade. Beyond that—frustra- 
tion. 

The test described below was built to 
give both teacher and student a concrete 
view of vocabulary level; it is difficult 
enough for college freshmen but not be- 
yond high school seniors nor beneath col- 
lege professors. The scores are simple 
enough for students to comprehend; yet 
they include for the initiated much more 
than appears on the surface. 

What special values do these tests have 
for the English teacher? Other tests, well 
established and constructed on orthodox 
lines, give scores showing a student’s gen- 
eral ability, or probable classroom perform- 
ance, or even a profile of areas or types of 
vocabulary. Such information is useful. But 
the typical English teacher needs a tool to 
discover how big the student’s vocabulary 
is and at the same time to present a stimulus 
to the student. Too many students “know” 
that 1.Q. is unchangeable; they assume that 
their percentile rank in vocabulary tests will 
likewise remain unchanged (since in fact it 
is apt to). They hence find little incentive 
in working on vocabulary, merely to keep 
their place in a percentile treadmill. 

With the new tests, each student is given 
a score showing the number of words he 
knows; he is not primarily compared to 
others, he can improve himself and come to 
a specific, higher level. At the same time, 
he can learn what his fellows have done, 
both in the same class and nationally. Thus 
to have a score of 21,000, even though with 
qualifications and caveats, or of 18,000 or 
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even 15,000 gives a sense of having some- 
thing specific; to be sure, others have a 
larger vocabulary, but at least here is a 
definite number, something that the am- 
bitious student can work with. If the num- 
ber is high it can always go higher; there 
is plenty of top to the test. If the number is 
low, at least it’s specific, like running the 
hundred-yard dash in fourteen seconds; 
practice and effort can bring improvement, 
irrespective of what others do. No longer 
is improvement like trying to lift oneself 
by the bootstraps, or a fierce competition 
with others having a natural facility. Against 
total scores, everyone can improve. 


The teacher likewise gains several ad- 
vantages from this combination of vocab- 
ulary size with norms for college freshmen 
across the country. At the very beginning 
of the year, for one, he can locate superior, 
average, and inferior levels among his stu- 
dents. Often students with a really high test 
score—perhaps 24,000 or more—can advan- 
tageously be released from regular work and 
assigned some special project. Thus they 
have recognition for ability and stimulus to 
do something rewarding; also they may be 
put out of the way of the others—too great 
a dissimilarity in ability compounds a teach- 
er’s problems, for the quick ones get bored 
and often make trouble just to have some- 
thing to do, while the average ones plod 
along and the slowest ones wonder what it’s 
all about. Where actual sectioning is im- 
possible, such a test nevertheless permits the 
teacher to provide for the quick ones, to 
give special help where it will do some 
good, and to know where added effort will 
probably bring diminishing returns. Inci- 
dentally, a student whose score is genuinely 
below 14,000' probably will not get through 
college; he might be encouraged to get 
some other, more profitable training. At any 


*Probably a second test, under optimum con- 
ditions, and supplementary investigation should 
precede labeling any student as non-college ma- 
terial. 
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rate, with those revealed as less able, the 
teacher can set his teeth grimly and do his 
best, but without forgetting that he has a 
duty towards students with a demonstrated 
command over words. 


Obviously, such a test helps the teacher 
to identify high-ability students with bad 
study habits, as well as hard-working medi- 
ocre students who need no prodding. Some- 
times a misplaced good student in English 
A (by whatever name it goes), who per- 
haps had bad luck in the placement test, is 
identified early enough to be put into a 
regular section, where he can do adequate 
work. For the high school senior, such a 
test shows easily, without necessarily telling 
too much to the student, what his probable 
level of achievement in college will be. 
(Two forms are available for high school 
and college use; the other two forms are 
presently limited to colleges. Two addi- 
tional forms are in preparation.) 

A further use of the test, as mentioned 
above, is to stimulate the study of words. 
Repeatedly, teachers have found that stu- 
dents will go enthusiastically into working 
with words after taking this vocabulary test; 
when they learn that a second form is avail- 
able, they generally ask to be given it later 
in the semester. (That’s too soon for any 
significant changes to appear for most stu- 
dents.) After taking the test, many a student 
has turned up in class with a paper-back 
book on vocabulary building. 


An explanation of how this test was put 
together may now be in order. The prin- 
ciple is the sound one worked out by Dr. 
S. Stephenson Smith in his Command of 
Words. Using Thorndike’s frequency list of 
20,000 words, Dr. Smith took every hun- 
dredth word (omitting proper names), pro- 
vided alternates, and presented a useful 
test. Somewhat surprisingly, however, this 
test was not hard enough for average col- 
lege freshmen, whose scores bunched at the 
18,000-19,000 word level. Accordingly, soon 
after the Thorndike-Lorge list of 30,000 
words appeared (1944), I (Gulick) decided 
to try my hand at working out a pair of 
similar tests. Since a form of 300 words was 
out of the question, and since very few col- 
lege freshmen missed any word from the 
first 10,000 on the list, the obvious place to 
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begin was past that level; two tests of 200 
words each resulted. However, words above 
the 20,000-word level proved harder and 
hence slowed down the students taking the 
new tests; after some analysis, therefore, 
each of the tests was later split into two 
forms, so that now one word came from 
each 200 in the frequency list. 

To return to the making of the test: with 
400 test words selected, the work had just 
begun. First came the problem of choosing 
the “answer” words. In a fair test, a correct 
choice should be from among words not 
too hard. But the choice should require the 
student to have a clear idea of the meaning 
of the word in order to respond correctly. 
To have one “easy” word with three “hard” 
ones would be a dead giveaway; and the 
like. Furthermore, as many a teacher has 
observed, a certain type of student quickly 
gets the feel of a test and guesses uncannily. 
The resulting score bears more relationship 
to ingenuity than command over vocab- 
ulary. Consequently, though I chose answer 
words from among those higher in the fre- 
quency list, consciously at times I picked 
a word from that list definitely harder (in 
my judgment) than the key word. In other 
words, since even infrequent words are 
often self-explanatory, a number of answer 
words necessarily are harder than the test 
word. An example might be “whiten” (fre- 
quency, 6 times per million), somewhat 
easier than the more common “bleach” (9 
times per million). The layman’s theory to 
support using such “hard” words is that a 
student has not demonstrated his command 
over vocabulary to a certain frequency level 
unless he knows most of the words up to 
that level. (In reality, of course, no one’s 
test shows a sharp breaking-off level, in part 
because of the self-explanatory “rare” 
words; however, item analyses and the 
norms show that this theory—or at least the 
tests as constructed on it—is pragmatically 
useful.) Three times in the har tests the 
answer word had to be of the same fre- 
quency as the key word. Every word chosen 
was checked against Webster’s dictionary 
to make sure that the definitions cor- 
responded, though naturally few could be 
exact synonyms. Where either word had 
several differing uses, only one, of course, 
needed to fit; sometimes that was not the 
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most frequent use of the word, but a rare 
use or meaning of a common word one 
would naturally consider unfair. 


Next came the choice of alternates, or 
misleads, foils, confusions. A large part of 
the fun of taking these tests—better stu- 
dents frequently chuckle as they go through 
the items—comes from the varieties of prob- 
lems in identifying correct answers. Vocab- 
ulary is not always a matter of knowing or 
not knowing; more often one has a hazy 
or imperfect notion of a word. A list of 
completely colorless choices may seem to 
test vocabulary most scientifically, but in 
reality (according to the theory underlying 
these tests) it enables the clever test-taker to 
guess the correct answer a disproportionate 
share of the time, partly by elimination and 
partly by matching just a part of one word 
against the other. To reduce the scores of 
the smart guessers, definite misleads were 
introduced. Assumed decoys thus equalize 
scores between brash guessers and the timid 
or conservative. 


In the end, alternates might mislead those 
with a hazy idea of a word in seven dif- 
ferent ways: 


1. By sound, as in vicar (misleads refer to 
Vickers, victor, vicious). 

2. By near spelling—often also by sound— 
as in cordiality (cordial, cardiac, cord- 
wood); also droll (doll, drawl, drool). 

. By an opposite, as in artful (innocent). 

. By stray association, as in payroll (shoot- 
ing craps). 

. By false etymology, as in divisional (di- 
vision-al). 

. By pure illogicality. 

. By technical accuracy, as with defini- 
tions of therefrom and waltz. 


A trial with students, a few necessary 
changes, and then use with classes for three 
or four years led to the next step: technical 
analysis. At this point a committee (Holmes 
and Wayne S. Zimmerman) to consider 
vocabulary tests joined the venture. The 
usual and accepted pattern of making an 
objective test involves setting up a number 
of questions, giving them to a substantial 
number of individuals, and then, after item 
analysis and other statistical treatment, 
eliminating the less effective items, perhaps 
forty or fifty or even sixty percent of the 
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total. But to do this with the tests in hand 
would change their basic nature—they 
would no longer represent one word per 
200 in the list of 30,000 words. The com- 
mittee argued this point a long time. Final- 
ly the unorthodox view prevailed, that 
every word in the original tests should re- 
main. Some of the answer-words or alter- 
nates had to be changed (in which case they 
had another round of trials); a small num- 
ber remained intact, even though statistical- 
ly they did not separate high from low per- 
formers (two or three actually had a nega- 
tive correlation). Such words often repre- 
sented special skills or experiences, from 
dressmaking to hunting and shipbuilding; to 
eliminate them because the glib readers 
found them unfamiliar would penalize the 
various non-verbal groups. Since the tests 
already provided ample distribution of 
scores, retention of the words under dis- 
cussion did not adversely affect the results. 


The last big problem, to compute norms 
on a nation-wide scale, required the cooper- 
ation of many. Fortunately, everyone ap- 
proached showed eagerness to help; during 
the first six weeks of the fall semester in 
1954, members of English departments gave 
the tests to some 2,000 freshmen at Oberlin, 
Pomona, Muskingum, Western Reserve, the 
University of Maine, and San Diego State 
College. When all the results came in, the 
norms looked like this: 


Scate A Sca.e B 


26,800 


PERCENTILE 


Scare A: Based on performance at institu- 
tions with average entrance requirements; 
mean ACE (American Council on Educa- 
tion psychological examination) centile 
score about 50. 


Scate B: Based on performance at institu- 
tions with high entrance requirements; 
mean ACE centile score about 70-80. 
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By a lucky chance, the mid-score on the 
tests for college freshmen is about 20,000; 
although scores above 25,000 or below 
15,000 come rarely, within that range the re- 
sults show good dispersion. Later computa- 
tions showed significant correlations be- 
tween the vocabulary test scores, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education psychological 
test verbal scores, and first-semester grade- 
point averages at San Diego State College.* 

Armed with these norms and the specific 
scores in his classes, then, a teacher of 
English can give his students their vocabu- 
lary scores and work with them because 
they are interested in words and eager to 
learn; at the same time he can interpret the 
scores so that he knows what he faces and 
can build intelligently on the capacities of 
the individuals under him. He will count 
the one-hour test period a time well spent. 


*For the technically minded, perhaps the 
following may be of interest: 
Approximately 900 of our students took the 
tests. From these, three groups of fifty each 
were selected at random, and correlations be- 
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tween the vocabulary test, irrespective of form, 
and parts of the ACE were computed. More- 
over, an additional group of fifty was selected 
and the correlation with the first semester 
grade point average (GPA) was computed for 
all four groups. The correlations given in the 
“total” row were computed by combining sub- 
totals in the gross score formula for correla- 
tions. The ACE scores were grouped in 
stanines. L—linguistic; Q—quantitative.) 


Correlations 
L Q yy GPA 


614 212 604 
652 496 755 
836 264 605 555 

410 
711 235 651 618 
150 150 150 198 


In other words, the correlation between this 
vocabulary test—the Gulick Vocabulary Sur- 
vey— and the first-semester rade-point average 
was 618. The Survey also shows a correlation 
of 82 with the verbal section of the College 
Entrance Examination Board test (N = 292). 
The Gulick Vocabulary Survey may be had 
from Southwestern Research Associates, 1106 
First National Bank Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. 


Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 


It is difficult to agree with Professor 
Christensen [Current English Forum, CE, 
Oct. 1957] when he says that his distinctions 
between restrictive and non-restrictive 
modifiers are “distinctions we make habit- 
ually in speech.” Careful writers may imi- 
tate Wordsworth’s “his brother, John” to 
indicate the existence of more than one 
brother, but I usually hear “my brother 
Frank” from persons who have only one 
brother. Even in writing, the distinction is 
often disregarded with words like aunt and 
uncle. 1 am “my uncle Charlie” to nieces 


and nephews who do not have another 
uncle. 

Three interesting questions occur to me. 
(1) How much information should we try 
to pack into a sentence or a group of 
words? (2) Why should we have one form 
to indicate that we have only one brother 
and another to indicate two or more and 
not bother to distinguish between two and 
three? (3) When Professor Christensen re- 
stored to “Julian, Burroughs’s son,” what 
information did he add that would not have 
been conveyed by “Burroughs’s son Julian”? 


Rockrorb, Cuartes A. SHaw 
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REpPorRT OF THE 1957 CoNVENTION (MINNEAPOLIS) 


Section 1: The World of Language (James 
A. Work, Indiana, presiding). Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr. (Buffalo) spoke on “The Teacher 
and the World of Language,” asserting that 
knowledge of linguistic structure is at the 
basis of successful pedagogy. “Tradition- 
alists” have tried to get at structure through 
meaning; the “structuralist” hopes to get at 
meaning through structure. The problem of 
separating speech from writing and the 
confusion between standard colloquial and 
literary language are the main obstacles to 
our understanding of linguistic structure. 
The linguist must handle his data com- 
pletely, level by level. The significant 
sounds (phonemes) of the language must 
be known in their entirety before words 
can be studied and before constructions and 
sentences can be understood. The pho- 
nological nature of the phrase superfix— 
composed of two stresses and a juncture— 
gives us the key to how words are put 
together and allows us to classify unin- 
flectable words. Finally, the level of syntax 
must be kept distinct from the level of 
discourse analysis. John C. McGalliard 
(lowa), speaking on “Resistance to Change 
in Language Teaching,” granted that re- 
sistance to change is sometimes a good 
thing but asserted that current resistance 
against the social criterion of good Eng- 
lish and against the structural principle 
and method in the study of grammar is 
unjustified. He maintained that linguists 
adopt as their criterion the predominant 
usage of the best educated part of the 
population, and that structural grammar is 
not more difficult but is only less familiar 
than traditional, “notional” grammar. It is 
sounder in principle and superior in method. 
We need a series of short textbooks of 
grammar adapted to the stages of maturity 
between the sixth and twelfth grades. Ralph 
B. Long (Texas), on the other hand, 
answered affirmatively the question “Is 
There a Place for Traditional Grammar?” 
The written language, he reminded his 
audience, continues to be the common in- 
strument for the communication of com- 


plex thought, and effective use of it re- 
quires genuine mastery of grammatical pat- 
terns. Words are learned before morphemes, 
and they continue to be more important 
units. Practically all our words combine 
“lexical” and “structural” value, but since 
they combine in sentences as representatives 
of meanings, grammatical analysis requires 
constant checking with meaning. We can- 
not define grammatical relationships in 
terms of stresses, pitches, and junctures; the 
sentence is best regarded as a syntactic unit, 
not a phonemic one. The grammar taught 
in the schools needs reformulation, but it is 
right in its basic purposes and procedures. 
(James A. Work, Recorder) 


Section Il: American Literature in a 
Changing World (Theodore R. Hornber- 
ger, Minnesota, presiding). Gerhard Fried- 
rich (Haverford) presented “A New Per- 
spective in the Teaching of American 
Literature.” In the Jan. 1957 issue of Col- 
lege English, Mr. Friedrich proposed that, 
instead of using anthologies, the teacher of 
American literature should concentrate on 
major authors and complete works in paper- 
back editions. He also suggested that the 
structure of the college course should be 
the interrelationships of American authors 
rather than the chronology of politics. On 
the college level, American literature should 
be taught as “preeminently a literature of 
the role of the individual man, in relation 
to himself, to other individuals, the mater- 
ials of nature, the absolute.” Mr. Friedrich 
followed up his first paper with remarks to 
be published later in CE. Fred Higgi 
(Kansas State) asked “Can Colleges Accept 
This Point of View?” Mr. Higginson be- 
lieved that they should and that some of 
them already have. He compared the book- 
list for the course at Haverford with that 
for the American literature course at Kansas 
State, finding that both had as their basic 
theory that literature should be taught as 
literature, not as a supplement to history or 
philosophy, and that the emphasis should 
be on major authors and complete works. 


Quasi-literary figures, he thought, might be 
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put into a course by themselves, entitled 
American Themes or the like. “In it teach 
whole major works by Franklin, Jefferson, 
Emerson, Whitman, Turner, Bellamy, Veb- 
len, Dos Passos, Tocqueville, and Lawrence.” 
Mr. Higginsen noted that Mr. Friedrich’s 
perspective has powerful supporters, and 
called attention to the view of the typical 
American hero as an isolated man, pre- 
sented in Virgin Land, The American 
Adam, and An End to Innocence. Mr. Hig- 
ginson suggested that in America there are 
too many of what Mr. R. W. B. Lewis has 
called “heroes in space,” too few heroes 
in time, and concluded with the proposi- 
tion that the typical American college stu- 
dent is insular, with a strong tendency to 
avoid engagement, and that therefore the 
teacher’s task is, through careful reading of 
major works, to being a sudden end to 
innocence. George Smock (Indiana State 
Teachers, Terre Haute) asked “How 
Would This Perspective Affect the Train- 
ing of Teachers?” He thought it unlikely 
that the perspective would have much 
effect on he training of teachers, however 
admirable it might be, because “a change in 
the teaching of any one course—especially 
a course not universally required of pros- 
pective teachers—will not have a very pro- 
found effect on their training.” He then 
inted out that the historical approach to 
iterature has long been under attack, and 
that various other approaches have attained 
respectability, among them those based on 
major writers, and unifying themes. 

e new as of Mr. Friedrich’s pro- 
are (1) his stress upon the personal 
interrelationships of American authors and 
(2) his suggestion that the Self searching for 
harmony with existence is a distinctive 
American theme. These may be accepted 
without expecting any revolutionary change 
in teacher training. Mr. Smock expressed 
rather strong opposition to turning all cul- 
tural history over to the social science or 
history professors. He was also skeptical 
about the implication that the critical- 
appreciative approach is less liable to abuse 
by the lazy and the ignorant than is the 
historical. There is, he said, no “one best 
method for all teachers, in all schools, at all 
times, with all lite works.” The most 
beneficial effect of Mr. Friedrich’s per- 
spective, in Mr. Smock’s opinion, was that 
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it might encourage more careful reading 
of complete texts. “More and more I am 
convinced that the root of most bad teach- 
ing is plain ignorance. What passes for poor 
methods usually has its roots in ignorance 
of subject matter. . . . We have too many 
literature teachers who don’t understand 
what they are teaching.” B. Jo Kinnick 
(Oakland, Calif. High School) queried 
“Can the High Schools Use Such a Per- 
spective?” She found more areas of agree- 
ment than of disagreement with Mr. Fried- 
rich and accepted as the most productive 
way of presenting literature his suggestion 
that it is “a study of the role of individual 
man, in relation to himself, to other in- 
dividuals, the materials of nature, the 
absolute.” However, she felt that the im- 
plementation of the proposed perspective 
would be impractical in the high schools. 
An anthology saves time, locker space, and 
bookkeeping. Even if these difficulties could 
be overcome, Mrs. Kinnick thought, there 
would be considerable reluctance am 
high school teachers to use Mr. Friedrich’s 
perspective. They attempt “to show litera- 
ture as it is related not only to the men 
who produced it but to the times which 
produced it.” American literature is taught 
as a growing literature, “growing from our 
country’s beginning and growing in quality 
as well as in quantity.” If to do this is, as 
Mr. Friedrich hinted, “star-spangled ego- 
centricity,” Mrs. Kinnick said, she would 
have to be counted among the star-spangled 
egocentrics. Although she agreed with Mr. 
Friedrich that there is not as much relating 
of one author to another as there should be, 
she pointed out that the college and the 
high school are still two levels of educa- 
tion, and what works on one level may not 
necessarily work on another. The com- 
pactness and the diversification of the 
anthology, she concluded, are valuable in 
dealing with students who are relatively 
immature, who have a shorter interest span, 
and who, as a group, are enormously varied 
in ability to read and to understand what 
they read. (Theodore L. Hornberger, Re- 
corder ) 


Section Ill: Education for the Elite in a 
Democratic World (Theodore C. Blegen, 
Minnesota, presiding). John E. Dobbin 
(Educational Testing Service) presented the 
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following argument. If one defines the 
“elite” as intellectually gifted students with 
potential IQ’s higher than 150, there are 
approximately 68,000 such brilliant young 
people less than twenty-five years old in 
this country. The problem forced upon us 
by world events is that of finding and edu- 
cating these superior minds. The most im- 
portant criterion for identification of the 
gifted person is performance. Does the child 
or young person actually do complex or 
difficult tasks far better than one would 
expect a person of his age to do? As a 
standardized “complex task” the individual 
intelligence test, administered by a trained 
psychologist, is the best single device for 
identifying the unusually gifted in intellect. 
The teacher of the gifted must be willing 
to abdicate his role as a leader and—for the 
gifted student—become a signpost. He 
should be capable of pointing the way for 
the gifted student and of knowing when 
that “way” should be different from the 
route to be followed by the mass of stu- 
dents. The gifted student needs to be taught 
his responsibility to society, as well as his 
privileges, so that any intellectual “elite” 
that may emerge from our educational sys- 
tem will be a responsible group. Finally, our 
society should be educated toward accept- 
ance of the idea of an “elite” in the intel- 
lectual sense. We lose more talent than we 
can afford to lose in this age by gearing our 
whole educational system for “the average 
man” and forcing our gifted people to fight 
their own way beyond it to the level of 
their gifts. The events of our time force us 
to seek out the precious few who are 
gifted and to develop those gifts for the 
well-being of our democracy. (Theodore 
C. Blegen, Recorder) 


Section 1V: Applying Structural Linguis- 
tics in the Classroom (Erwin R. Steinberg, 
Carnegie, presiding). The panel was or- 
ganized to help teachers use contemporary 
linguistic theory in their classrooms. Arthur 
M. Orrell (Hawthorne, Calif. High School) 
explained that he attempts first to get his 
students to see that they actually know 
more about the grammar of the English 
language than they realize. Although the 
students may be sceptical initially, par- 
ticularly those with a background of tradi- 
tional grammar, their ultimate reaction is 
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enthusiastic acceptance of the principles of 
structural linguistics. Amy Jean Sarvis 
(Oskaloosa, lowa, High School) found that 
the new linguistics helped to provide a 
meaningful framework for her own under- 
standing of language, and thus for her 
pupils. She starts her classes with the form 
classes and structure groups. While they 
study basic sentence patterns, they begin 
paragraph writing. V. Louise Higgins 
(Staples High School, Westport, Conn.) 
explained that although the cultural role of 
language is important, structure is also. She 
attempts first to give her students an under- 
standing of the spoken language and then 
has them relate it to the written language. 
She finds structural linguistics quite effec- 
tive in dealing with such problems as “that 
old albatross the sentence ane Morris 
Finder (Fenger High School, Chicago) 
declared that students could understand 
linguistics at the age of twelve. He generally 
starts his classes with Sapir’s definition of 
language and its implications, moves on to 
phonology, and then has them consider 
word forms and syntax. Edward E. Potter 
(Eastern Michigan) stated that many teach- 
ers argued matters of correctness on 
grounds of logic, that too often they failed 
to understand the difference between writ- 
ten and spoken language, and that our text- 
books say many things about pronunciation 
which violate the plain facts about speech. 
He feels that the educated man is more 
likely to have had a course in science than 
in language and thus can often speak more 
knowingly about physics or biology than 
about his own language. M. H. Scargill 
(Alberta) said that the linguists’ big prob- 
lem is to make their concepts known to 
teachers, administrators, and parents. He 
feels strongly that structural linguistics is 
not merely a convenient tool for teaching 
English as a second language or for teach- 
ing remedial English: as a completely new 
approach to language, teachers should begin 
using it in the first year of school. (Erwin 
Steinberg, Recorder ) 


Section VIl: The Lexicographer Speaks 
Up (Albert H. Marckwardt, Michigan, pre- 
siding ). Professor Marckwardt began the 
meeting by pointing up the American 
lexicographic tradition: that the dictionary 
in an all-purpose book; that the dictionary 
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aims at inclusiveness; and that careful 
scholarly research and regard for linguistic 
fact are evident. Two aspects of the Amer- 
ican attitude toward dictionaries were 
stressed: that many persons regard the dic- 
tionary as an unquestioned authority; and 
that many persons fail to discriminate 
among dictionaries. Professor Marckwardt 
further stated that few teachers know how 
to use a dictionary with utmost profit. 
Clarence L. Barnhart, editor of the Thorn- 
dike-Barnhart dictionaries, discussed the 
problem of selecting material for the dic- 
tionary, emphasizing the fact that chief 
sources of new words are the periodicals 
read by educated people. A project for stu- 
dents was suggested by Mr. Barnhart: find- 
ing in newspapers and magazines words 
that are not in the dictionaries, a task that 
is not difficult because dictionaries are 
always somewhat behind the times. David 
B. Guralnik, editor of Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, pointed out that though 
the “lexicographer is primarily concerned 
with pinpointing the possible denotations 
that a word may have,” he is also aware of 
the connotations of words. Mr. Guralnik 
said the information concerning connota- 
tions can lend precision to the student’s 
speech and art to his writing. Jess Stein, 
editor of the American College Dictionary, 
called the dictionary one of the three basic 
books and one that some persons “invested 
with greater authority than the Bible and 
with greater omniscience than Shakespeare.” 
Because of its prominent position, the dic- 
tionary finds itself subjected to many pres- 
sures from political, racial, and religious 
groups and from persons who want a par- 
ticular word included or want it defined in 
a certain way. Even the Department of 
State recently objected to a definition. The 
meeting ended with a question period. 
(Forrest W. Fresse, Colorado State College 
of Education, Recorder) 


Section X: Teaching Mass Communica- 
tion (James M. McCrimmon, Illinois, pre- 
siding) “A New Perspective in Teaching 
Mass Communication,” presented by Robert 
C. O’Hara (Minnesota), was the spring- 
board for discussion at this meeting. The 
speaker offered a new sociological approach 
to the study of newspapers, magazines, 
motion pictures, radio, and TV, beginning 
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with an attempt to discover those sets of 
attitudes within our society which are in- 
terpreted through the mass media. In this - 
manner, Mr. O’Hara was trying to avoid 
certain problems of dealing with each 
avenue of communication as a separate unit. 
He hoped that he would eliminate the need 
for much technical information; erase the 
fallacy that all of the media are of equal 
importance; break the rigid presentation of 
types so that interplay between the media 
can be shown; avoid the negative approach 
of “psychoanalyzing” the mass communi- 
cator and his motives, and eliminate the 
repetition of material. The other speakers 
on the program expressed appreciation for 
the general principles of Mr. O’Hara’s new 
approach, but had questions to raise. The 
department head of a junior high school 
questioned the ability of students below 
college level to understand the sociological 
approach as it was described. A fellow col- 
lege colleague maintained that English in- 
structors do not have sufficient sociology 
background for this approach and are better 
equipped to handle language problems. The 
editor on the program, Wilbur Elston of 
the Minneapolis Star, pointed out that there 
are essential differences between newspapers 
and radio and TV which cannot be wiped 
out by a sociological approach. The pur- 
pose of the newspaper to inform rather 
than to entertain is the major difference. 
Time did not allow more than an arbitrary 
answer to the audience’s question: “Don’t 
students need to participate rather than just 
‘talk about’ the mass media for real under- 
standing?” (Ruth Winter, Denby High 
School, Detroit, Recorder) 


Section XII: The Conrad Centenary in 
the Classroom (Frederic E. Faverty, North- 
western, presiding ). Carlyle King (Saskatch- 
ewan), under the title “Conrad for the 
Classroom,” discussed (1) the nature of the 
appeal of Conrad’s writing to students in 
the upper year of high school and the fresh- 
man year at college, and (2) the books of 
Conrad which are the most useful class- 
room vehicles. He found Conrad’s merit for 
the young in his honest facing of reality, 
both in the world of nature and the world 
of man, his exploration of moral dilemma, 
and his representation of men achieving 
maturity and selfhood through the exercise 
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of integrity, loyalty, and endurance. Pro- 
fessor King made a plea for Lord Jim and 
Chance as introductions to Conrad equally 
valuable to the generally popular Victory. 
Dwight Burton (Florida State) maintained 
that of Conrad’s works “The Secret Sharer” 
lent itself most readily to interpretation 
and understanding by high school students. 
Robert L. Haig (lllinois), in “Teaching 
Victory to College Sophomores,” said that 
because its subject-matter has an attraction 
for even the least experienced reader, and 
because of the apparent simplicity of its 
structure and characterization, Victory is 
unusually well adapted to the teaching of 
critical analysis in an elementary literature 
course. Students with a basic understanding 
of the technical elements of fiction will ex- 
perience enough success from their own 
first efforts with Victory to stimulate them 
to deeper perceptions of the novel’s organic 
complexity. Such perceptions are of value 
not only in themselves, but as preparation 
and encouragement for mature critical read- 
ing of other fictional masterpieces. Morton 
Dauwen Zabel (Chicago) described how 
the centenary of Conrad finds his reputa- 
tion as one of the major English novelists 
of the past century both internationally 
recognized and subjected anew to the tests 
and analytical rigors of contemporary 
criticism. The thirty years of his writing 
career, advancing from early praise from 
his fellow novelists but the neglect of the 
general reading public to the widespread 
success of his final decade, has been fol- 
lowed by three decades of what one 
modern critic has called the “long and 
hazardous period of probation” which 
“seems to face a writer when, ceasing to 
be a contemporary, he becomes a classic.” 
With all necessary allowance for the un- 
evenness of Conrad’s production, the weak- 
ening powers of his later novels, and the 
debatable elements in his style, technique, 
and philosophic argument, he shows him- 
self today as much as sixty years ago to be 
one of the salient novelists of modern 
literature, a moral historian of searching 
vision, and one of the stylistic and dramatic 
masters who did most to carry the novel 
over from its Victorian successes and de- 
cline to the aesthetic and critical capacities 
required by a new age of literary crafts- 
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manship and moral inquisition. (Frederic 
E. Faverty, Recorder) 


Section XV: Art and Literature—The 
Creative Approach (William Herron, West 
Side High School, Newark), Victor M. 
Hamm (Marquette) spoke on “Literature: 
the Creative Approach” as follows. In our 
approach to the art of literature in the 
college we tend to fall between two stools: 
in literary courses the student for the most 
part only acquires dead knowledge; in 
“creative writing” courses he often displays 
little more than lively ignorance. The rea- 
sons for this are to be found in our debt to 
the German idea of philology on the one 
hand, and to the Romantic notions of 
originality and inspiration on the other. 
How are we to bring tradition and in- 
dividual talent together? A plea for trans- 
lation as a method of Post ing literary 
appreciation and expression. Saesie of 

ts from Chaucer to Pound who have 
earned by translation. Other devices: tam- 
pering with texts, parody, exercises based 
on reading (e. g., briefs for the prosecution 
and defense of Iago), creative imitation 
(e. g., Dr. Johnson speaking on topics of 
the day, T. S. Eliot and John Ciardi on 
tradition and originality). (Robert Stevens, 
Arizona State, Flagstaff, Recorder) 


Section XVII: Communication Barriers 
in Our World of Technology (J. J. Lam- 
berts, Northwestern, presiding). M. W. 
Thistle (Chief, Public Relations Office, Na- 
tional Research Council, Ottawa) said that 
scientists have had to invent special sym- 
bolic languages of their own “because 
technical accuracy is totally impossible in 
English.” Any language which depends on 
nouns, he added, is a very clumsy tool for 
the expression of what is now known about 
a physical world in which permanence and 
identity do not exist. In addition to this 
linguistic difficulty, he said, there are formi- 
dable barriers between the scientist and his 
audience. “Thistle’s Law of Incommunica- 
bility,” as one journal has called it, may be 
illustrated by a series of double circles, the 
outermost representing the scientist’s limita- 
tions in languages and sophistication and the 
audience’s corresponding limitations, the 
second representing the barriers of security, 
the third those of competition (more sen- 
sational counter-attractions), and the fourth 
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representing the intellectual and emotional 
barriers which exist within the audience. 
The percentage of final communication to 
the reader of what the scientist knows, Mr. 
Thistle said, is of the order of one hun- 
dredth of one per cent. He added, however, 
that we can, by means of analogies and 
parables, communicate some of science’s 
broad trends, general conclusions, and per- 
haps even some specific results. M. L. Shane 
(South Dakota State) declared that we must 
accept our students just as we find them in- 
stead of trying to change them. However, 
he also said, “We do not concern ourselves 
sufficiently with the irrational in the stu- 
dent’s makeup.” John W. Winburne (Mich- 
igan State) describing his experience as 
editor of a Dictionary of Agriculture, re- 
ported a wide lack of agreement, amo 
experts within the same sciences, on bo 
nomenclature and terminology. He con- 
cluded with a strong plea for more study 
of structural semantics and for a more 
adequate measure of the degree of under- 
standing by readers. (James Lufkin, Aero- 
nautical Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Recorder) 


Section XXII: The Making of an English 
Teacher (John McKiernan, S. U. Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y., presiding). Rapidly 
overviewing the interrelationships of cause 
and effect in the development of new com- 
munication media from preliterate society 
to the present, as these apply to the making 
of an English teacher, Marshall McLuhan 
(Toronto), editor of Explorations, noted 
that the simultaneous awareness of a pre- 
print culture has returned—in a much richer 
and complex way—in our own time through 
the magic of electronic (instantaneous) 
communication. This technological chan 
in media demands a suitable change in the 
teachers. It is, above all, this sense of the 
simultaneous in word study that leads to 
stress on what we might call the total 
relevance of single words to the whole 
structure. The insistence that not only 

icular words but the position of each 
word has a dynamic logic of effectiveness 
for the entire structure, is an easy fact for 
the musician to entertain. It is less easy to 
be grasped by the literary person for whom 
word order tends to be consecutive, one 
word leading to the next rather than each 
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modifying all that preceded and all that 
follow. Certainly we must make explicit the 
techniques of printed verbal information 
and also the multiple techniques that poets 
and prose writers have exploited past and 
present in order to achieve their own kinds 
of effective communication. To explain 
how Wordsworth carefully developed the 
landscape method as a means of ssolating 
single emotions in verse is not only quick 
but far more effective than paraphrasing the 
supposed content of “Daffodils” or “The 
Solitary Reaper.” This technical approach 
provides that instantaneous simul- 
taneous awareness of Wordsworth’s total 
field of operation which is so congenial, as 
an initial approach, to the young world of 
hi-fi tendencies. Catherine J. Sullivan (Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.) pointed out that differences between 
the experiences of different generations, as 
well as between successive cultural periods, 
also affect teaching. Donald Tuttle (Fenn) 
addressed himself to the ideal program for 
the making of an English teacher, but he 
based it upon the practical demands made 
upon the teacher today: , 

“The English teacher in American sec- 
ondary schools is in reality a teacher of at 
least three subjects: the English language, 
composition, and English and American 
literature. In some schools he is also ex- 
pected to teach world literature and 
—_ To this list Professor Tuttle added 

e usual assignments in extra-curricular 
duties. He recommended that the following 
steps be taken: (1) publicize the idea that 
every American child has the right to be 
taught by a professionally qualified teacher 
of English, (2) insist that every secondary 
school staff have at least one teacher with 
a collegiate major in English, (3) join in the 
movement to improve certification require- 
ments, (4) design and establish a good pro- 
0: in the English major as a prerequisite 
or certification, (5) work for a reduction 
in teacher load, and (6) try to establish 
English as a required subject in every year 
of school. (John R. Sain, 
Wisconsin, Recorder ) 


Section XXVII: Relationships between 
English and Speech (Jean Malmstrom, 
Western Michigan, presiding). Robert A. 
Bennett (Minneapolis Public Schools), after 
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briefly viewing with pride the honorable 
and ancient position of speech in the train- 
ing of the educated man, pointed out four 
ways in which such training is handled in 
today’s schools. Speech techniques are often 
used by English teachers as methods of in- 
struction, but practice in discussion or 
speech-making, Mr. Bennett said, must not 
be confused with instruction in speech. 
Often too—in the form of debates or dra- 
matics—speech appears as extra-curricular 
activity. More profitably, however, speech 
is handled as a separate subject-matter 
discipline taught by trained speech teachers, 
or as a language arts skill taught by means 
of cooperative effort between speech and 
English teachers or by one teacher trained 
in both English and speech. Mr. Bennett 
held that “speech fundamentals” should be 
directly taught. William S. Tacey (Pitts- 
burgh) supported Mr. Bennett’s general 
position, reinforcing it by more history and 
some specific statistics. He stated that the 
differences between “speech” and “English” 
far outnumber and outweigh the similari- 
ties. The “basic principles” of the two 
disciplines “cannot be taught simultaneous- 
ly,” Mr. Tacey said. He maintained, how- 
ever, that speech can well be taught in con- 
junction with literature courses. William D. 
Baker (S. U. N. Y., Buffalo), after de- 
molishing both “grammatical rules” and 
“linguistic science” as approaches to skills 
for writing, pleaded for “the natural 
method.” By this method students are “im- 
mersed in language.” They read aloud, 
“transcribe” (that is, copy) writing, prac- 
tice “proximate memorization” according 
to the famous pattern of Benjamin Franklin, 
or “follow professional patterns.” Students 
tend to define their abilities by the tech- 
nique they choose. The better students most 
often choose to “follow professional pat- 
terns,” maintaining the syntactic and 
rhetorical organization of their selected 
author and inserting their own ideas into 
his framework. (Jean Malmstrom, Re- 
corder) 


Section XXX: Teaching with Educational 
Television (H. W. Reninger, lowa State 
Teachers, presiding ). The consensus of talks 
by John T. Schwarzwalder (KTCA-TV), 
Yvonne Lofthouse (Mercy), Matthew Rosa 
(Houston), and William C. Hummell 
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(Kansas State) was that educational tele- 
vision is one answer to the pressing prob- 
lems caused by the current unprecedented 
rise in school enrollments because it can 
project a particularly good teacher to an 
almost unlimited audience and because in 
some ways (e.g., generally better prepara- 
tion) it can even improve his pedagogical 
effectiveness. In many areas it * already 
established itself successfully and in others 
experimental evidence indicates considerable 
promise. It is not, however, without its own 
drawbacks, some inherent, some the result 
of the newness of the medium. It frequently 
must overcome opposition from the pare 4 
indifference and distrust from students, and 
objections to high costs from administrators. 
The possible loss of rapport between stu- 
dent and teacher is one of the most com- 
mon worries it engenders, and there are 
some who fear that in the long run its 
tendency to eliminate the in-service train- 
ing of inexperienced teachers may actually 
increase the teacher shortage. Probably few 
educators, however, would consider re- 
jecting the medium im toto; rather, the 
question of its pedagogical usefulness tends 
to turn more on particular problems: what 
is being taught? on what level? in what 
size institution or to what audience? b 

what means is its effectiveness being eval- 
uated? And even for those who grow 
melancholy at the thought of creeping 
mechanization in the groves of academe can 
console themselves somewhat——the use of 
educational television in elementary courses 
may itself be a means for preserving in 
others the small class and the close and 
personal contact between student and 
teacher which not even the most ardent 
proponent of educational television would 
wish to see disappear. (R. C. Schweik, Mar- 
quette, Recorder ) 


Section XXXI: Improving Our Profes- 
sional World (Loyd Douglas, Oklahoma 
State, presiding). The discussion began with 
the presentation of three topics: “What 
Affiliates Can Do,” by Autrey Nell Wiley 
(Texas Women), “What Kentucky Has 
Been Doing,” by William S. Ward (Ken- 
tucky), and “The Illinois Survey of Work- 
Load,” by Alice Grant (West Frankfort, 
Ill. High School). Miss Wiley indicated 
how the 141 (in 1957) NCTE affiliates 
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should “multiply, participate, agitate, and 
legislate” by increasing the number of 
organized English teachers and English 
organizations which, in turn, would bring 
about an inter-action and communication 
among other societies and organizations in 
which the affiliate members take part. The 
NCTE Handbook for Affiliates suggests 
such organizations in which English teach- 
ers might function. Mr. Ward discussed 
how the appointment to the Kentucky CTE 
of an executive secretary with a term of 
more than one year lent continuity and 
rapid development and growth to that 
organization. Also, the realization of the 
development of the Kentucky English Bul- 
letin from a half dozen mimeographed pages 
to a printed, 32-page publication with varied 
and practical contributions has helped the 
Council to grow in numbers and activities 
and the members to grow professionally. 
Miss Grant, through her review of the 
Illinois Council research project “Is there 
any relationship between the selective re- 
cruitment of English teachers and the ob- 
vious work-load of English teachers?” 
brought out quite clearly that some positive 
action toward the reduction of such a 
work-load must be taken if the English 
profession is to attract the best high school 
and college students. The question-answer 
portion of the program stimulated discus- 
sion of the following subjects: Why don’t 
more high school and elementary English 
teachers request financial assistance | 
school boards for the purpose of attending 
conventions? Why don’t the various Eng- 
lish councils sell memberships to the schools 
to cover all concerned teachers rather than 
only to individual teachers? How do certain 
state councils request and receive aid from 
the state departments in bringing out publi- 
cations? How are manuscripts secured for 
the various journals? And finally, Why 
don’t more English teachers simply refuse 
many of the so-called “co-curricular activi- 
ties” or responsibilities? Some of those 
present expressed a desire for extensive 
consideration of the problems of profes- 
sional status at the next convention, and the 
recorder and chairman were instructed by 
unanimous vote to frame a resolution to 
this effect. The resolution follows: Whereas, 
the responsibilities in the teaching of the 
language arts impose increasingly varied 
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and heavy burdens on the teacher, and 
Whereas, the proper development of this 
area of the curriculum requires the spe- 
cialized professional concern of the language 
arts teacher, and Whereas, the teacher needs 
to develop a stronger sense of individual 
professional status and of professional com- 
munity with other language arts teachers; 
Therefore Be it resolved, that the program 
committee of the NCTE be asked to make 
professional status of the language arts 
teacher the dominant topic of the 1958 
convention. (Donald Chapin, Joliet, IIL, 
Township High School, Recorder) 


Section XXXIll: Preparing the College 
Teacher of Literature (Earle Davis, Kansas 
State, presiding ). Randall Stewart (Vander- 
bilt) speaking on “The Content of the 
English Major” focused attention first on 
the candidate himself and described him 
as a dedicated man with his goal fixed at 
becoming a full time teacher of English. 
Professor Stewart emphasized that the scope 
of the field should be limited to the major 
works of the major authors and that the 
test of fitness for the candidate should be an 
oral examination based on the major works 
of the major authors. A. C. Wheeler (Mani- 
toba) speaking on “The Training of the 
Teacher of English” advocated training in 
teaching methods with emphasis on giving 
the candidate freedom to choose methods 
which he himself can use. Professor 
Wheeler acknowledged the importance of 
knowledge of the field and skill in teaching, 
but stressed the necessity to develop taste. 
Walter Blair (Chicago) speaking on the 
same topic pointed out that a teacher of 
literature should be taught to show students 
certain things about literature but that 
these things might be learned from other 
good teachers. He emphasized that the 
teacher learn to make intelligent and sensi- 
tive evaluations of literature and read 
enough to know what literature has 
achieved. Warner Rice (Michigan) con- 
cluded the panel with a talk on “Educa- 
tional Research as a Legitimate Province for 
the Doctoral Candidate in English.” Pro- 
fessor Rice cited the “managerial revolu- 
tion” in education and proposed that the 
new situation be faced squarely. He urged 
that more attention be paid to educational 
research and that while it is essential that 
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teachers of English have knowledge of their 
field, they must also know how to com- 
municate it effectively. Professor Rice made 
some specific suggestions about areas in 
which research might be directed. (William 
A. Rosenthal, Minnesota, Recorder) 


Section XXXIV: Supervising the Novice 
Teacher (F. James Rybak, Illinois, pre- 
siding). Alan Hurlburt (Duke) discussing 
the topic “Before Student Teaching,” 
stressed the point that success in student 
teaching is largely governed by educational 
experiences of the novice teacher preceding 
the practice teaching period. Such experi- 
ences are determined by policies of teacher- 
training institutions regarding the selection 
and training of the supervising or cooperat- 
ing teacher. Suggesting that the ideal 1s not 
possible, Dr. Hurlburt noted that work- 
shops, bulletins, and expense-paid confer- 
ences help supervising teachers to know 
bow to train novice teachers. So far as the 
novice is concerned, the speaker felt that 
half a semester should be devoted to a 
study of methods, to include: (1) demon- 
strations of useable teaching techniques, 
(2) analyses of observations of trained 
teachers at work, (3) development of un- 
derstanding of teacher problems, and (4) 
information re mechanics of student teach- 
ing. A visit to the school also should pre- 
cede the actual student teaching situation. 
Vester M. Mulholland (N. C. Dept. of 
Public Instruction) discussing the topic, 
“During Student Teaching,” suggested that 
attitude is the most important factor in stu- 
dent teaching. In the absence of Peter 
Donchian, Chairman Rybak undertook a 
brief discussion of the topic, “After Stu- 
dent Teaching,” stating that student teach- 
ing is a vital part of teacher training rather 
than a final stamp of approval. He suggested 
that the evaluation of student teaching con- 
cerns itself with three main questions: 
(1) Was the initial placement good in 
terms of types of persons, both student and 
supervisor? (2) Did the student show 
growth in his ability to solve problems? 
(3) Does he relate himself to his col- 
leagues? Can he work with other people? 
Miriam B. Booth (Erie Public Schools) dis- 
cussing the topic, “During the First Year,” 
stressed the importance of the first few 
weeks of a teacher’s career in determining 
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ease and degree of his adjustment. She 
pointed out the desirability of a pre-service 
conference to orient the novice teacher to 
the school and community; as many follow- 
up conferences as necessary to make the 
novice feel “at home” should be held. Miss 
Booth emphasized the friendly, sympathetic 
role of the coordinator or staff supervisor 
in offering objective, constructive criticism. 
Although the audience at this section meet- 
ing was very small, most of those present 
felt that the exchange of viewpoints and 
descriptions of differing practices in various 

of the country were helpful. Some 
expressed the hope that a similar section 
meeting would be planned for the 1958 
NCTE convention. (Jerry E. Reed, Denver 
Public Schools, Recorder) 


Section XXXVII: “What DO the Col- 
leges Want?”—A Problem of Articulation 
(Robert Freier, Osborn High School, De- 
troit, presiding). Joseph Marshburn in dis- 
cussing “Mastery of Paragraph Technique 
and the Problem of Composition in Sec- 
ondary Schools” stressed the importance of 
writing skills and the failure of many high 
school students to grasp them, but he 
hastened to add that the primary responsi- 
bility for this failure is not necessarily with 
the teachers. Dr. Marshburn mentioned 
chaotic relationships between second 
schools and colleges, failure of colleges to 
adequately train teachers, and heavy teacher 
loads as causes of limitations in high schools. 
He suggested that the NCTE initiate 
courses in the training of English teachers. 
James W. Downer (Michigan) added to the 
discussion by saying that colleges want high 
competence and real skill in writing and 
that this can best be achieved in the con- 
text of understanding how the language 
works. We must give time to the important 
implications of linguistics in the English 
classroom. We need careful application of 
knowledge that can come from a study of 
linguistics. “Not all former high school 
students who appear as freshman in college 
are completely divorced from higher learn- 
ing,” pointed out John P. Noonan (Kansas 
State), but a goodly number are. Some high 
school teachers clutter up their courses with 
writing that is not important, stated Robert 
Hunting (Purdue), and seem to forget that 
what colleges want is skill and ability to 
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write a passing essay. “Don’t ask high 
school students,” he advised, “to write a 
research paper, or a book review, or [to do] 
diagramming as an end in itself, or letter 
writing at the expense of themes. Don’t 
insist on purist attitudes on the one hand 
or throw out all the rules on the other. 
Teach reading and literature, but don’t try 
to cover everything from Beowulf to T. S. 
Eliot in one semester.” Scott Elledge 
(Carleton) had studied the results of a 
survey on reading habits of 300 secondary 
school students and had concluded that 
student reading was distressingly spotty and 
insufficient. He expressed the opinion that 
high school students with the most promise 
in literary study should not have to study 
literature from the lowest common de- 
nominators, that “the amount of literature 
assigned to them could be at least doubled, 
that the buying of paperbacks, the use of 
the public library, and the reading of un- 
assigned literature for fun could be more 
effectively encouraged.” Dr. Elledge sug- 
gested that a wide variety of texts could be 
made available to teachers of college-bound 
students, and the teachers could have more 
freedom to vary the syllabuses from year 
to year. “A few changes in the literature 
parts of the high school curriculum,” stated 
E. C. Ehrensperger (South Dakota), “might 
produce surprising results. The most im- 
portant change should be emphasis. Litera- 
ture should be studied as literature, certainly 
not removed from everyday life, but pre- 
sented as a cultural pattern of which our 
present age is an integral part.” Dr. Ehren- 
sperger would have students study types of 
literature in the freshman year, American 
literature in the sophomore year, and Eng- 
lish literature in the junior year. He would 
require the upper three-fourths of the 
seniors to review English and American 
literature, add, perhaps, some new material, 
and study a few of the great books of the 
world other than English. The final speaker, 
C. M. Rowe (South Dakota School of 
Mines) proved to be a staunch defender of 
the high school English teacher. He pointed 
out that “too many of our college leaders 
imply that higher learning is the jud 

advocate of what should be known by the 
incoming student. High schools have been 
dealing with most all of the growing gen- 
erations for many years; they have come 
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to know the problem and have realized the 
enormity of that problem. These schools 
have been doing something about it. Can we 
say as much for the ‘ee *¢ (Wilmer A. 

igh School, Re- 


Lamar, Decatur, IIL, 
corder) 


College Section Meeting: Learned Jour- 
nals as Seen by Their Editors. (T. A. Barn- 
hart, St. Cloud State, presiding). Frederick 
L. Gwynn (Virginia) told of the flood of 
manuscripts reaching College English—about 
600 each year, of which about 80 can be 
printed. A problem manuscript may go to 
as many as four advisers, all busy promi- 
nent men. If the style of a manuscript is 
not just about right, the chances are low 
of getting it revised into satisfactory shape. 
Gwynn estimated that there are between 
5,000 and 15,000 college English teachers 
who subscribe neither to CE or PMLA. 
About 6,000 subscribe to CE. Francis E. 
Bowman (Duke) cited the growth of Col- 
lege Composition and Communication from 
100 pages and 400 subscribers in 1950 to 
about 262 pages and 1900 subscribers in 
1957. Bowman mentioned a lack of good 
contributions, too many manuscripts being 
institutional promotion or reports of loosely 
conducted experiments. CCC has a backlog 
of one issue, fed in part by overflow from 
CE. Like CCCC, its quarterly has expanded 
beyond consideration only of the freshman 
year and currently accepts articles on such 
subjects as preparation in high school, train- 
ing of secondary and college teachers, mass 
communication, and linguistics. G. Blake- 
more Evans (Illinois) described two prob- 
lems faced by “little magazines” like The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
which has a print order of 900 copies— 
shaky finances and a tremendous increase 
in manuscripts submitted. Young scholars 
should appreciate that JEGP has a backlog 
of two years; administrators should recog- 
nize acceptance of articles. Evans reluctant- 
ly explored possible solutions of these prob- 
lems: increase the number of learned 
journals, charge contributors or their de- 
partments (as is done in science) the $10 
or more per page cost of printing articles, 
print contributions in capsule form, publish 
a yearly annotated index of manuscripts 
gathered in a central depository, get writers 
to emphasize quality more than quantity. 
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and length, and reject all but the eminently 
successful contributions. 


Conference on College Composition and 
Communication: Annual Luncheon and 
Business Meeting (Francis Shoemaker, 
Teachers College, Columbia, presiding). 
Marshall McLuhan (Toronto), speaking on 
“The Meaning of the Newer Media for the 
College Teaching of English,” said that 
whenever a culture introduces far-reaching 
changes in its means of communication it 
must undergo comparable changes in its 
structure and the nature of its human rela- 
tionships. The electronic revolution, which 
started with the telegraph 100 years ago, has 
moved us, with our 500-year-old pre- 
occupation with print, into a new stage of 
“oral culture,” in which all information is 
instantaneously available to great numbers 
of people. First evidences of the imaginative 
response to the telegraph came simultan- 
eously in the newspaper headline and in 
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Poe’s invention of the imagist poem and 
the detective story. The telegraph made so 
much information available simultaneously 
that it was no longer possible to organize 
and editorialize it. Radio and television 
extend this phenomenon. Result: a form of 
do-it-yourself, in which the audience, 
whether of newspapers or of the literature 
of print, radio or television, is expected to 
function as co-author and co-creator rather 
than as passive receiver of a prepared pack- 
age. McLuhan’s talk itself exemplified the 
phenomenon of simultaneity. It provided a 
montage of revealing perspectives on con- 
temporary culture: “The newer media are 
not mass media. They are languages.” “Our 
society is moving from a ‘culture of busi- 
ness’ to the ‘business of culture,’ with the 
entertainment industry as mediator.” (The 
full transcription of McLuhan’s talk will ap- 
pear in the Feb. 1958 CCC Bulletin. Francis 
Shoemaker, Recorder) 


The 1958 NCTE Convention 


Comments made during and since the Minneapolis meeting in November 1957 indicate 

that the Friday programs, organized by Vice-President Harold Allen, were superior both 

in selection of topics and performance of participants. The present concern is to develop 

a program for 1958, at Pittsburgh, that will have equal appeal for the Council member- 

ship. You can help make next year’s Friday sessions all that you want them by writing 

a postcard to the Second Vice-President of NCTE, Miss Helen F. Olson, 763 Belmont 
Place, Seattle 2, Washington, following the form below. 


1. What persons would you like to have on the Friday programs? How about yourself? 


Name and Address Professional Position Appropriate Topics 


2. What subjects or areas would you like to have considered at the 1958 Convention? 


Your Signature and Address Your Professional Position 
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Current English Forum 


THe DovusLe NEGATIVE 


Marcaret M. Bryant 


Educated people do not like the double 
negative. It is no longer in fashion as it 
was in Old and Middle English and even 
until the time of Shakespeare when two 
or more negatives were employed to em- 
phasize the negative idea, as in vulgar 
or non-standard English today in such a 
sentence as “I don’t have nothing to gain 
by going” or “He never gave nothing.” 
Doubling takes place when someone em- 
ploys a negative adverb like mot or never, 
or a negative verbal contraction like ain't, 
can’t, won't and then adds a negative pro- 
noun none, no one, or nothing, the negative 
adjective mo, the negative connective but, 
or an adverb like barely, hardly, scarcely. 

No one misunderstands the double nega- 
tive, nor does one negative cancel out the 
other and make an affirmative; it is only that 
it is not in style. The comics and cartoons 
also emphasize the use of the double nega- 
tive in non-standard English. “I baven’t hurt 
nobody” is definitely non-standard. Other 
double negatives like can’t hardly, can’t 
scarcely, can’t barely, cannot help but, not 
but are on a higher level. They are col- 
loquial in nature and at times are used by 
well-known writers, especially cannot help 
but. In educated speech one may hear a 
sentence like “For twenty-four hours we 
couldn’t scarcely see a thing.” “He hasn't 
hardly any clothes” or “He hasn't barely 
succeeded” is not so low in scale as “I didn’t 


see nobody”; nor is “We haven't but a few 
left” or “I can’t help but fear it,” which is 
accepted by some dictionaries and used by 
many writers. 


Two negatives may be applied to the 
same word or idea, as is mot infrequent, not 
uncomfortable, not uncommon, not without 
some reason. These expressions are standard 
English. Two negatives may be employed in 
informal English in the same sentence when 
one negative statement depends upon the 
other in order to give a qualified meaning 
or special emphasis to an idea. “She is not 
sure she won’t write in” does not mean 
“She will not write in” but that “She may 
possibly write in.” Also “Don’t you think 
she isn’t a good teacher” means more than 
“She is a good teacher” but that “I have 
discovered that she is a good teacher” or 
that “You had better think that she is a 
good teacher (though it is clear that you 
don’t yet).” In sentences like “I shouldn’t 
wonder if it didn’t snow tonight,” the 
second not is redundant. “I shouldn’t won- 
der if it snowed tonight” is preferable. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Cur- 
rent English, Professor Margaret M. Bry- 
ant, Department of English, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Appeal from Korea 


The NCTE has received a letter from the President of the Korean Union Training School 

asking for out-dated textbooks and workbooks, visual aid material, and the like, assuring 

the Council that “this material will be put to the best possible use in the development of 

a curriculum and a teacher’s training program that will fit the needs of Korea.” Why not 

clean out your own or your department’s shelves of those books which Korea could use 

better than you right now? Send them to Donald Lee, SDA Mission, P.O. Box 1243, 
Seoul, Korea. 
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News and Ideas 


“JUNK WINS TV QUIZ SHOWS,” 
says Charles Van Doren (Columbia), who 
ought to know, in Life (23 Sept. 1957). 
Van Doren, winner of $129,000—the year’s 
highest paid English teacher?—has some 
interesting things to say about the difference 
between knowing facts and having genuine 
knowledge. The winning contestant, he 
points out, could possibly “know every- 
thing . . . and still be a nincompoop .. . 
because he knew none of the connections be- 
tween the things that he ‘knew,’” “Knowl- 
edge is general statements. Quiz shows are 
concerned with the particular.” As a result, 
six months after his TV appearances Van 
Doren has come to the conclusion that the 
effect of quiz shows on education is bad, 
rather than good. In fact, “An educated 
man ... and a quiz show contestant are 
moving rapidly in opposite directions.” 


IN THE SAME ISSUE ARE SOME 
pictures of Robert Frost on his latest trip 
to England. They show him at the scenes 
that inspired some of his poems. This com- 
bination of picture, quotation from the 

m, and contemporary remark by Frost 
is one of those gimmicks Life photographers 
are always dreaming up. In this case, Frost 
admirers will be grateful. 


FACULTY SALARIES: WELLESLEY 
College recently announced that effective 
next fall the minimum salary for full pro- 
fessors will be raised from $7500 to $9000. 
The normal maximum will be $12,000 with 
a special merit maximum of $15,000. Recog- 
nizing that even these new scales will be 
adequate for only a short time, Wellesley 
has already begun a drive to raise $15,000,- 
000 for faculty salary endowment. 


TWO OTHER PLANS FOR PAYING 
the increased cost of faculty salaries were 
suggested recently. Devereux C. Josephs, 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Education beyond the High School, be- 
lieves that students should pay more of the 
cost through higher tuition. In an inter- 
view with Benjamin Fine (N. Y. Times, 
27 Oct. 1957), Mr. Josephs described the 


Committee’s recent report calling for a 
fifty percent increase in faculty salaries in 
the next five years. He estimated that such 
an increase would cost $500,000,000 but 
pointed out that if each student paid $200 
more tuition yearly, an additional $600,- 
000,000 would be available. To help parents 
finance this increased cost he suggested 
establishment of loan programs at local and 
state levels. 


BARNABY C. KEENEY, PRESIDENT 
of Brown University, speaking to an as- 
sembly of parents (26 Oct. 1957) suggested 
similar emphasis on having tuition carry 
more of the burden. He recommended 
financing through banks and other financial 
institutions in a manner similar to paying 
for a car or a house. In effect, this would be 
“capitalization of education” by families. 
Both Josephs and Keeney point out that the 
student’s present tuition in most cases pays 
ben about half of the expense of educating 


RETIRED PROFESSORS ARE GET- 
ting more attention these days. The Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
have announced a joint “Retired Profes- 
sors Registry” to serve as a contact between 
retired faculty members who wish to con- 
tinue teaching and institutions desiring to 
obtain their services. A nine-member com- 
mittee (including one English teacher, 
Louise E. Rorabacher of Purdue) will ex- 
ercise supervisory control over the Reg- 
istry. 

NYU HAS ALSO ESTABLISHED A 
placement service for retiring faculty mem- 
bers. A recent study shows that more than 
half the retirees in the last ten years have 
obtained employment, many of them in 
teaching. It is anticipated that the new 
service will help more retirees to continue 
teaching either on part or full time basis. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 
are not tough enough—thus spoke a number 
of University of Illinois students at a recent 
conference on problems stemming from the 
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University’s decision to drop remedial Eng- 
lish in 1960. The students, mostly freshmen 
enrolled in the remedial course, agreed that 
their college experience had taught them the 
need for more drill in spelling, grammar, 
and theme-writing. High school English 
teachers at the same Ben soles replied that 
the same students would have objected 
strenuously if they had been given such 
drill as high school seniors. At least one 
university teacher was inclined to blame 

blic school administrators rather than 

glish teachers, because the former, he 
said, have too much of a “play school 
attitude.” 


IN DELAWARE, MEANWHILE, 
forty English teachers have been working 
for over a year on a revision of the English 
curriculum. With the blessing of various 
state-wide groups they are studying various 
phases of the public school English program 
with a view to making recommendations in 
1958. Although their proposed curriculum 
will not be compulsory, they hope that 
voluntary acceptance throughout the state 
will do much to correct the obvious in- 
adequacies of the present system. 


THE WALT WHITMAN BRIDGE 
between Philadelphia and Camden received 
its name only after much public discussion 
and numerous allegations of the unfitness 
of Whitman to be so honored. John M. 
McCullough (Delaware River Port Author- 
ity), writing in the Walt Whitman News- 
letter (September 1957), discusses the cir- 
cumstances under which the committee sat 
out the storm for two years after announc- 
ing its decision and then dedicated the 


bridge on schedule. He describes the bridge 
with the kind of critical perception and 
imagination that make one envy whatever 
English teacher introduced him to Whit- 
man. 


POETRY (SEPT. 1957) QUOTES A 
letter from Carl Bode (formerly at Mary- 
land, now U.S. cultural attaché at London) 
on Robert Frost’s recent visit to England. 
The visit was a genuine triumph, with 
overflow audiences wherever he spoke, and 
numerous courtesies gracefully offered and 
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accepted. English teachers who like to - 
Frost and Eliot on opposite sides of a 
critical fence and set up schools of followers 
for each might note Bode’s emphasis on the 
affection and respect the two poets demon- 
strated for each other on several occasions. 


LIFE (2 SEPT. 1957) OFFERS A PRE- 
view of what is bound to be one of the most 
controversial books of the year in educa- 
tional circles. A Fourth of a Nation by Paul 
Woodring (Western Washington College 
of Education) proposes a complete re- 
organization of the American educational 
system. Woodring would divide the public 
schools—and private and parochial schools 
were possible—into primary (kindergarten 
through second grade), elementary (third 
through sixth), and high school. In primary 
school there would be no grades as such, 
and the child would proceed to elementary 
school on the basis of maturity and prepa- 
ration rather than of age. In high school, 
entered at about the age now typical of 
entering junior high, students would be re- 
grouped on the basis of demonstrated 
ability in each subject. On the college level 
Woodring calls for expansion of the junior 
college system and for a liberal arts course 
as prerequisite for any professional career. 
Entering college at about age 16, the stu- 
dent would leave junior college at 18, 
liberal arts college at 20, and receive a 
doctoral degree at about 25. At all levels 
of the educational system, Woodring 
stresses the importance of basic subjects, 
including English. 


THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
birth of John Greenleaf Whittier was ob- 
served during December at Swarthmore 
College, where the Quaker Meeting House 
is named for the poet and where the Friends 
Historical Library houses the chief collec- 
tion in the country of Whittier manuscri 
correspondence, and editions. An exhibi- 
tion drawing on these materials was dis- 
oe ee the college chorus sang settings of 

hittier’s hymns, and Professor Perry 
Miller of Harvard University lectured on 
“Whittier: The Conscience in Poetry.” 
(D.G.H.) 


New 


Fiction and Poetry 


NEW WORLD WRITING 12 (New 
American Library, 1957, 288 pp., paper, 
50¢). The usual high standards of the 
series in range of type and writer obtain 
in this number, but the teacher of literature 
and writing may be chiefly impressed by 
John Wain’s essay on Orwell and Harvey 
Swados’s sensitive and rich analysis of the 
problems of the contemporary novelist. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY: CEN- 
TENNIAL ISSUE (Atlantic, Nov. 1957, 
268 pp., paper, $1). Edwards Weeks has put 
out a giant version of his enduring cultural 
instrument, full of writers like Thurber 
(profile of Harold Ross), Frost (poem on 
the Wright Brothers), Hemingway (two 
new stories of tension, both of which he 
could have written thirty years ago), Beer- 
bohm (pictures of Victorians), Wilder 
(play on the Fates), Cowley (critique of 
Wolfe), and so on. A great improvement 
over the skimpy articles the magazine has 
featured lately. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF NA- 
THANAEL WEST, intro. Alan Ross 
(Farrar, Straus, 1957, 421 pp., $5). West, 
the Hollywood screen-writer who died in 
1940 at 34, has become somewhat of a cult. 
The publication of his four short novels 
together ought to dispel the notion that 
he was anything but a writer of promise. 
The Dream Life of Balso Snell (1931) is 
one of those surrealistic jeux de jeunesse, 
A Cool Million (1934) is one of those 

odies of Alger done better and more 
quickly by Leacock and Barton long ago, 
and Miss Lonelyhearts (1933) is a good 
idea only. With The Day of the Locust 
(1939) we do have a compactly organized 
novel about a strange segment of American 
life (re-reading brings up a strange parallel 
with Faulkner’s Pylon), but if one recalls 
James M. Cain, Jerome Weidman, and other 
one-level exploiters of the sordid 1930's, 
one sugunidliy must ask West to join those 
whom Edmund Wilson called the Boys 
in the Back Room. 


Books 
Analytical Bibliography 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY: PAPERS 
OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
IX, ed. Fredson Bowers (1957, 273 pp., $6). 
The latest volume of this distinguished pub- 
lication offers good variety among twenty 
articles, which include special studies or 
notes concerning Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Donne, Keats, Yeats, Fitzgerald, and Eliot, 
and various bibliographical and _ literary 
subjects. Only a few can be mentioned 
here. Of the articles on Shakespearean tex- 
tual problems, three are technical. Charlton 
Hinman traces the work of an inexpert 
compositor through several of the tragedies 
in the First Folio. One means of detection 
is to observe the recurrence of damaged 
type throughout the volume. Another 
article presents evidence that two composi- 
tors worked on Q2 of R @ J; another 
studies the relation of Q1 and Q2 of the 
same play. Alice Walker’s “Principles of 
Annotation,” directed mainly at editors 
who emend and explain Shakespeare’s text, 
should also raise the critical standards of 


the general reader who does not really 
know what kind of editorial help he wants. 
Professor Walker finds that much textual 
commentary is misleading or superfluous. 


What word the t probably wrote and 
whether its use is unusual—these are the 
questions most readers want answered. She 
pleads for greater use of the OED by 
Shakespearean editors, who have not taken 
full advantage of it though it has been 
available for nearly thirty years. P. B. 
Williams, Jr. (late of Virginia) describes 
the difficulties of identifying hundreds of 
initials in British Renaissance books and 
offers a formula for procedure in a fasci- 
nating field for detective work, though one 
in which the rewards would seem to be— 
in order of increasing magnitude—certainty, 
varying degrees of probability, and frustra- 
tion. R. A. Gettmann gives an interestin 

account of early nineteenth-century Britis 

publishing ventures, particularly of Col- 
burn and Bentley, into the field of cheap 
series designed to capture a newly awakened 
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NEW BOOKS 


_ reading public. The success of 
ntley’s Standard Novels among several 
disastrous enterprises was significant—fic- 
tion was far more marketable than “useful 
learning.” Any college library not yet 
possessing these Studies had better send a 
memo to its order department while the 
first eight volumes are still available. 


L. F. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Reference 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, ed. 
Mitford M. Mathews (Chicago, 1951 and 
1956, 1946 pp., $12.50). The chief news is 
that a dictionary which has been generally 
accepted as the major authority in its field 
is now priced more nearly within the 
purse-range of people who will wish to 
own it. The current one-volume edition has 
exactly the same material as the earlier, 
two-volume, edition, which sold for a con- 
siderably higher price. The economics of 
book-reviewing in academic journals is such 
that the earlier edition was not generally 
reviewed in scholarly journals—at least a 
check of the more obvious ones did not 
reveal any. However, the lack of serious 
objections over a period of six years is 
better evidence of worth than learned re- 
views. The question which remains is 
whether the current edition is a good jo 

of book-making. It is. This is not a cheap 
reproduction. The quality of the binding, 
the paper, and the printing is equal to that 
of the best dictionaries in the general trade. 
A specialist in American pronunciation may 
object mildly to giving pronunciation in one 
regional type, not always that of the region 
where the term is native. For example, 
“coonjine” would be pronounced with [a:] 
rather than [at] by the people who 
actually “coonjine.” But people will not 
ordinarily use this book for advice on pro- 
nunciation, but rather for information on 
word history, and it has that in abundance. 


U SuMNER Ives 


DISSERTATIONS IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, 1891-1955, James Woodress 
(Duke, 1957, 100 pp., paper, $2). Just what 
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the graduate teacher of the subject has 
needed for a long time—a list, provided by 
Woodress of Butler, of titles arranged under 
authors and topics. (See Woodress’s an- 
alysis of the meaning of the list, CE, Jan. 
1957.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, Vol. 1: Adams to Byrne, Jacob 
Blanck (Yale, 1955, 474 pp., $13.50). Being 
done for the Bibliographical Society of 
America, this medal compilation is a 
selective list of American writers of belles 
lettres to roughly 1930, complementary to 
Charles Evans’s American Bibliography. 


A GLOSSARY OF LITERARY TERMS, 
Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton, revised 
by M. H. Abrams (Rinehart, 105 pp., paper, 
$1). Abrams of Cornell has revised the 
excellent work of the late Norton and 
Rushton of Virginia into a neat, up-to-date 
handbook whose size and price recom- 
mend it to almost any kind of a literature 
course. 


Literary Texts 


A MODERN INSTANCE, William Dean 
Howells, ed. William M. Gibson (Riverside 


Editions, Houghton Mifflin, 1957, 362 
pp-, paper, 85c). Those who teach the 
American literature survey course will wel- 
come the reappearance in print of this ex- 
cellent novel with eighteen pages of 
competent, well-informed introduction. 
Though The Rise of Silas Lapham is by all 
odds the favorite Howells novel (four edi- 
tions in print), A Modern Instance is also 
a Boston novel, as good in every way for 
the late nineteenth-century milieu. Gib- 
son’s introduction does a good job of show- 
ing the genesis of the novel as a New 
Medea, a study of divorce, of love turned 
to hate, and prints an important unpublished 
letter of Howells to James R. Osgood (18 
Feb. 1881) about the novel in its germinal 
state. The editor (NYU) also has oblig- 
ingly collated textual variants among serial 
publication, American and English book 
editions. 

Butter University 


ADAM BEDE, George Eliot, ed. Maxwell 
Goldberg (Pocket Books, 1956, 529 pp., 
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paper, 50¢; GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
Charles Dickens, ed. Edward Wagen- 
knecht (466 pp., paper, 35¢); LORNA 
DOONE, R. D. Blackmore, ed. Maxwell 
Goldberg (653 pp., paper, 50¢); THE 
MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, Thomas 
Hardy, ed. Albert J. Guerard (332 pp., 
paper, 35¢); THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 
George Eliot, ed. Maxwell Goldberg (559 
pp-, paper, 50¢). With these five Victorian 
classics, in attractively designed and ap- 
ropriately illustrated covers, Pocket Books 
es widened the choice of inexpensive texts 
for high school and college reading in nine- 
teenth-century fiction. Doubly designed for 
the student’s pocket, these books are the 
cheapest reprints available and measure only 
slightly more than 4 x 6”. Despite this size, 
both page and print are clean, clear, and 
inviting to the eye. Each edition contains a 
selected bibliography of biographical and 
critical works and a concise introduction by 
a widely-known critic and teacher of litera- 
ture. Although these introductions vary in 
intrinsic and pedagogical value, each springs 
from a wide background of knowledge, in- 
sight, and affection. While Maxwell Gold- 
berg (Massachusetts) in his introduction to 
Lorna Doone conveys a zestful sense of the 
descriptive beauty, the _ vitality, and 
the sheer exuberance of the novel, he seems 
to write with his heart rather too much 
“aglow” — to use words that he quotes 
from Blackmore; and what dubious under- 
graduate, though with appetite whetted by 
assurance of “the pleasurable shock of brute 
incident,” will not become a confirmed 
skeptic when he is told of “the quickening 
impact of words that have the heft of stone 
and the stamping energy of a stallion”? 
Nevertheless Professor Goldberg’s style is 
apparently proportional to the earnestness 
of his subject, and his remarks on Adam 
Bede and Mill on the Floss reveal many of 
the essential qualities of George Eliot — her 
view of the significance of the common- 
place life, her “uncompromising adherence 
to what she regards as the factual and 
moral truth of experience,” her belief in 
the necessity of sympathy, her emphasis 
u consequences, her an- 
alysis, and her emotional ardor. The in- 
troduction to The Mill on the Floss is 
icularly satisfactory, and Goldberg, in- 
stead of blindly riding a hobby-horse like 
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F. R. Leavis, astutely sees that Stephen 
Guest’s inadequacy is a deliberate contri- 
bution to tragic irony and not a failure on 
discrimination on the part of the author. 
In the excellent introduction to The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, Albert Guerard (Harvard), 
drawing to some extent upon his critical 
study Thomas Hardy, the Novels and 
Stories (1949), describes the novel as more 
than meeting the two conditions of great- 
ness in fiction: “a substantial human action, 
a hero of genuine magnitude.” In his evalua- 
tion of the events of Michael Henchard’s 
rise and fall and of Henchard’s apparent 
“impulse to self-destruction,” Professor 
Guerard sees Hardy joining “the simple 
truth of Biblical narrative and the min 
truth of modern psychology.” Edward 
Wagenknecht (Boston U.) introduces Great 
Expectations as the novel in which Dickens 
is at “his best as an artist,” and in which 
his amazingly diverse qualities harmon- 
iously combine. Warning against too in- 
sistently sounding the “sociological note” 
in explicating Great Expectations, Profes- 
sor Wagenknecht stresses “the wisdom of 
the understanding heart,” which Joe Gar- 
gery possesses and which wy must painfully 
achieve. These editions lack only two 
features: (1) information as to the source 
and nature of the text and (2) explanatory 


footnotes. Epcar F. SHANNON, Jr. 
Universiry oF Vircinia 


Literary History 
and Criticism 


ON THE POETRY OF SPENSER AND 
THE FORM OF ROMANCES, John 
Arthos (George Allen and Unwin, 1955, 
203 pp., $4). Professor Arthos (Michigan) 
produced this book as a Fulbright scholar 
in Florence in 1949-1950. The title tends 
to obscure its real subject, which is the 
unity of The Faerie Queene. Although he 
does not name C. S. Lewis as his adver- 
sary, Professor Arthos admits in the Pre- 
face that he wishes to dispute the theory, 
of which Lewis is the most distinguished 
advocate, that in The Faerie Queene Spen- 
ser was trying to marry the two forms of 
allegory and romance; in place of this view 
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NEW BOOKS 


Arthos wishes to revive the view of Bishop 
Hurd that the actual unity of The Faerie 
Queene is not allegorical at all, but 
“Gothic,” which for Professor Arthos 
means imaginative, as in the medieval and 
Renaissance romance. The thesis of the 
book is that we are not intended to try to 
remember any philosophical or allegorical 
sequence among the myriad events of The 
Faerie Queene, but merely to regard the 
variety in the poem as an imaginative end 
in itself, “an image of the variety in the 
world”; we should accordingly expect to 
find the unity of the poem not in the logical 
conclusion of a series of adventures, “but 
in the attainment of some fullness of mean- 
ing and pleasure,” subordinating the various 
interweaving allegories to the romantic 
form. Professor Arthos’s plan of organiza- 
tion is first to show the absence of philo- 
sophical unity and the presence of imagina- 
tive unity in Spenser’s earlier works, espe- 
cially the Shepherd’s Calendar, the Com- 
plaints, and the Fowre Hymnes; then to 
show the operation of “Gothic” unity in 
other romances, chiefly those of Malory, 
Cervantes, and the three Italians, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso; and finally to assert 
the operation of the same principle in The 
Faerie Queene. Arthos sees Spenser and 
Tasso as having in common, among other 
things, “depth of melancholy,” “the ten- 
sion of disorganization in their most am- 
bitious works,” and “the foreignness of 
intellectuality to their deepest interests.” 
For most readers, however, Spenser was a 
very different man from either Cervantes 
or Tasso, and most readers will find it very 
difficult to follow Arthos in systematically 
setting aside all the philosophical implica- 
tions of Spenser’s poetry: to say, for ex- 
ample, that the treatment of love in the 
Fowre Hymnes is primarily a description 
of “the fact, the common truth of the way 
love works,” to deny that there is any 
philosophical order among the events in 
the career of Red Cross Knight, to sub- 
stitute the principle of the romantic quest 
for the obvious philosophical organization 
of the events in the career of Guyon. To 
say that the single which governs 
the setting of all the poem “is a principle 
of art: the subservience of nature to the 
wilful distortion of the imagination” may 
be true for Ariosto, but it hardly seems 
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true for Spenser. The book itself is badly 
proportioned, devoting almost half of its 
pages to analysis of the romances of Boiar- 
do, Ariosto, and Tasso; and one feels that 
the same disproportion infects its critical 
content, demeaning rather than exalting 
Spenser and diminishing rather than en- 
hancing the stature of The Faerie Queene. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Jaume 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN LET- 
TERS, Walter Fuller Taylor (Regnery, 
1956, 481 pp., $5). Dean Taylor of Blue 
Mountain College, Mississippi, has revised 
his A History of American Letters (1936) 
by making occasional minor changes of 
phraseology, by altering a few final evalua- 
tions of individual authors, but mainly by 
adding a sixth = which greatly expands 
his discussion of our literature since World 
War I. The detailed bibliographies origi- 
nally contributed by Harry Hartwick have 
been replaced by a brief general one. Like 
A History, this version is addressed primar- 
ily to undergraduates. Restricted as to 
space, Dean Taylor cannot analyze any one 
literary work at length; nevertheless, he 
usually proportions properly the space 
given to individual authors, he is skillful 
at hitting off the major divisions in and 
characteristics of a writer’s work, and his 
judgments are well-balanced. One might 
expect more extensive alterations of the 
original text in the light of scholarship and 
criticism on American literature in the 

two decades. The section on Poe’s life has 
been carefully rephrased, and the assess- 
ment of Whitman is much higher and less 
tentative than in A History; but the Mel- 
ville chapter is reprinted almost verbatim, 
except that Melville is now admitted to “a 
major place in our literary history” rather 


than merely “s place.” B. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN HENRY JAMES, 
Quentin Anderson (Rutgers, 1957, 369 pp., 
$6.50). Professor Anderson (Columbia) 
romises a shock: James was “after all, a 
thinker, and he had a secret relation to a 
body of thought: his father’s. . . .” Further: 
“The Ambassadors, The Wings of the 
Dove, and The Golden Bowl contain the 
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clearest, simplest, and the most carefully 
articulated representations of his father’s 
ideas. . . .” They are a Dante trilogy, a 
“divine novel.” “James provides no external 
evidence to support this contention,” but 
the “mould” which Strether associates with 
Chad is “one of the most familiar of the 
emblems shared by the Henry James”; 
and the “Verily, verily, his [Strether’s] 
labour had been lost” is a telling echo of 
the scriptural “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you .. .” that the novelist’s father once 
cited. In The Golden Bowl, the all-im- 
portant vessel’s base, stem, and shallow 
bowl match a flower trope the elder James 
had used in explicating Swedenborg (“to 
struggle up from a natural root, through a 
rational stem, into a consummate spiritual 
flower”); and Fanny Assingham is the 
whore of Babylon, both her given name 
and two syllables of her surname contain- 
ing anatomical echoes; etc. And Miss Bar- 
race in The Ambassadors? “‘Quel giorno 
piu non vi leggemmo avanti.” 


Onto UNIveRsITY 


LITERARY CRITICISM: A SHORT 
HISTORY, William K. Wimsatt and 
Cleanth Brooks (Knopf, 1956, 755 pp., 
$6.75). This history is an argumentative 
elucidation of changing ideas in the literary 
theory of poetry from Plato to Wimsatt 
and Brooks (Yale). The collaborators, re- 
gardless of the stature of the figure under 
discussion, are always in the foreground 
of argument, isolating, defining, and analyz- 
ing the validity of the principles which in 
different ages have been associated with the 
practice of the tic art. Moreover, in 
an act which one would presuppose to be 
a synthesis of the acute insights of the past, 
they forthrightly state their own conception 
of an objective literary theory in an epi- 
logue. This total view of their raw mate- 
rials gives the book its tone. It becomes 
a kind of literary forum in which Wimsatt 
and Brooks, from their superior vantage 
point in history, engage one theorist after 
another in brilliant debate. As a result, the 
volume is probably the most excitingly 
readable history of criticism that ever was 
written. In the twenty-five chapters for 
which Wimsatt is responsible, erudition, 
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urbanity, and wit were never more cogent- 
ly integrated. Brooks, on the other hand, in 
his six chapters once again demonstrates 
his complete mastery of an incisive and 
thought-clarifying dialectic. Together, then, 
they write a book that will enlighten and 
challenge every serious student of literature. 
Personally I find somewhat boresome the 
reiteration of the cognitive principle of 
irony as the governing standard of their 
literary theory. I cannot reconcile this 
mutual position to the highly individual 
critical personalities of the two writers. 
Byssue Stem 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


Note: In the October issue, Percy Lub- 
bock’s The Craft of Fiction was listed as 
still being published by Scribners, whereas 
it is now issued by Viking ($3.95; Compass 
Books, paper, $1.25). 


Seeking Recognition? 


We offer you a proven springboard to increase 
prestige in your professional and social circles. 
Exciting profitable things can happen to a per- 
son whose book is published under our plan. 
It can happen to you, and you needn’t be an 
established writer. 


Learn how we have discovered and promoted 
over 2,000 new writers, including beginners 
like the Green Thumb Lady who typed her way 
to fame and a good income from royalties. 


Manuscripts with definite reader appeal on any 
subject—fiction or non-fiction—can be published 
in five months or less with expert editing and 
individual attention to design, production and 
sales promotion. Submit your manuscript for a 
prompt editorial appraisal (there is no obliga- 
tion). 


FREE: Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how you can publish your book with the 
nation’s leading subsidy publisher, get 40% 
royalties, national advertising and publicity. 


Write to New Authors Dept. CE2 


EXPOSITION PRES 


386 4th Ave. 
New York 16 
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Worried 
about Major 
Medical Expenses? 


TIAA’s new Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance ... 


...can help free educators from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


There are many different TIAA plans available. You may find 
the TIAA Optimum Plan just right for your institution, or you may want 
to use it as a starting point from which to tailormake a program for your 
staff. In any case, TIAA’s Advisory service can save much time and 
effort for administrators, boards of trustees and faculty committees #n 
developing this new protection for their staffs. 


Colleges, universities and independ- 
ent schools are eligible whether or 
not they now have a TIAA retire- 
ment or insurance program. 


Mail this for 
Full Details 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send details on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 
Name 
Title 
Institution 
Address 
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Selected RONALD Cextbhooks 


Ready March... 


The Strueture of 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall College 


This new textbook is a synthesis of current linguistic 
knowledge applied to present-day American English. 
Designed for use in an introductory course, it requires 
no previous linguistic training. The book’s scientific, 
structural approach to the study of English provides 
an essential basis for students who will teach English 
at any level. It is also a sound introduction for the 
student beginning the study of linguistics. The author 
thoroughly treats both the components of speech and 
their employment in the structure of written and 
spoken American English. A chapter on current Amer- 
ican dialects by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., of Western 
Reserve University, is included; the final chapter 
discusses linguistics and the teacher of English. Each 
chapter contains a list of collateral reading. 


e IN ONE VOLUME—the chief findings 
in structural linguistics to date! 


@ UNUSUALLY CLEAR organization of 
material. 


e A GLOSSARY of technical terms is 
included. 


Up-to-date, practical materials . . . 


Language, Languages, and Linguistic Science—The Sounds of 
Speech: Phonetics—The Significant Sounds of Speech: Pho- 
nemics—The Building Blocks of Speech: Morphemics—Gram- 
mar: The Parts of Speech—Syntactic Structure—Sentences— 
Writing It Down: Graphics—The Dialects of American Eng- 
lish—Linguistics and the Teacher of English—Bibliography— 
Glossary. 19 figures, tables; 538 pages 


The Ronald Press Company 
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for College Courses... 


College Writing 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma State University; and 
JOHN BALL, Miami University 


Complete coverage of all types of writing which the freshman 
will use throughout his college career. Comprehensive and func- 
tional in its approach, this textbook covers grammar and 
rhetoric, then examines the actual writing process. Gives prac- 
tical and specific instructions on writing lecture notes, exami- 
nations, term and research papers, etc. Writing principles are 
illustrated with both student and professional pieces. A final 
section is devoted to more advanced writing. “. . . firm organi- 
zation, clarity in exposition, and completeness of information.” 
—W. G. Crouch, University of Pittsburgh. 15 ills., 475 pp. 


Handbook of English 


JAMES A. S. McPEEK, University of Connecticut; and 
AUSTIN WRIGHT, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


This college textbook presents the freshman with a comprehen- 
sive guide to all the fundamentals of sound, practical English 
usage. It emphasizes “what to do,” following generally ac- 
cepted grammatical principles. Traditional rules are tempered 
by common sense. Contains a wide selection of exercise ma- 
terial from American and English literature, plus examples of 
freshman themes which show the student—at his own develop- 
ment level—how to express himself effectively. “. . . a straight- 
forward, sensible, and clearly organized handbook.” —Howard 
Mumford Jones, Harvard University. Illus., 562 pp. 


Form and Thought in Prose 


Edited by WILFRED H. STONE and ROBERT HOOPES 
— both Stanford University 


A collection of stimulating essays specifically designed to culti- 
vate the student’s ability to read critically, think consistently, 
write clearly, and to strengthen his intellectual awareness. 
Part I is composed of selections which introduce the student to 
problems faced in college, questions of logic, ways of present- 
ing ideas, and the detection of errors in thinking. Part II 
stresses basic rhetorical devices. Each chapter of this section 
highlights a particular technique which is illustrated with 
selections that integrate rhetoric with the problems set forth 
in Part I. Illus., 748 pp. 


15 E. 26th St., New York 10 


For Freshman Reading 


IDEAS IN CONTEXT 


By JOSEPH SATIN, Minnesota State College, Moorhead 


IDEAS IN CONTEXT-sixty essays and stories grouped 
about four topics central to the problems of man and 
thinking: “Man in Society” —“Mind and the Problem of 
Knowledge” — “The World Around Us: One Approach to 
Truth” — “Ethics and Morality: Another Approach to 
Truth.” Introductions, section headnotes, varied and ex- 
tensive questions, and suggested theme topics are included. 


COLLEGE PROSE 


By MODY C. BOATRIGHT and LEO HUGHES, 
both of the University of Texas 


READER AND WRITER 


By HARRISON HAYFORD, Northwestern University, 
and HOWARD P. VINCENT, 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


A COMPLETE 
COLLEGE READER FE 


By JOHN HOLMES, Tufts College, and 
CARROLL S. TOWLE, University of New Hampshire 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF 
LITERATURE 
Edited by Lionel Trilling 


A selection of stories, essays, plays, and poems for the Introduction to 
Literature course. Each of the four sections is introduced by an exten- 
sive essay; and each selection is followed by a critical commentary. 


READY IN MARCH - - FOR COURSES IN EXPOSITION: 


A PREFACE TO OUR DAY: 
An Invitation to Thought, Discussion, and Writing 
(Third Edition) 


By Dwight Durling, Helen Viljoen, and 
Eleanor M. Sickels 


This thorougnly revised composition text contains 48 selections that 
best express the ideas most relevant today and thus stimulate the 
student to think, to discuss, and to write. These readings exemplifying 
the principles of effective thought and expression are accompanied 
by biographical introductions, critical analyses, study questions, and 
topics for writing. A refresher in mechanics and style entitled ‘The 
Writer's Craft'’ is included. 


READY IN MAY: 
REPORTING 


A new journalism text by Mitchell V. Charnley 


The Press 


110 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Enriching, rewarding, inspiring ... . Such adjectives easily come to mind when 
deseribing a tour of Europe. The 1958 NCTE tour intends to bring these words of 
to full realization for this year’s participants. As was true with past NCTE tours, the 1 
program is specifically designed for teachers of English. To assure that 
vague or general in scope, fellow teachers of English have helped to plan 
Under the able leadership of NCTE tour guides, who are also teachers of English, 
see the beauty and dignity of Europe's historical and literary landmarks, you 
the thrill of being in the locale where the world’s literary masters created their 
works, and you will share in the mutual quest for knowledge with fellow teachers. 


Complementing the emphasis on literary enrichment, the 1958 tour offers a 
itinerary of other cultura] activities. Attendance at operas and ballets, local 
cathedrals and historical monuments, meetings and informal discussion groups 
teachers are all part of the program. A highlight of the tour is the view of the wor 
us through a visit at the World’s Fair in Brussels. Climaxing these memorable eight weeks is 
the ten day Shakespeare Summer School at Stratford. Here you and your fellow teachers 
will study the man and his works, and will see rehearsals and actual performances of 
Shakespearean plays. 

Every summer you've said, “Some day I plan to tour Europe.” The ideal year for you to 
realize this dream is 1958. For further information, write the educational travel organization 
NCTE has for the third year appointed to take care of all technical and financial matters: 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 
250 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Stratford 
i of sightseeing drives and exeursions 
; all admission fees to museums, galleries, monuments, 


Moreton Hampstead Bath 
incidentals. A $15 registration fee is additional. 


Edinburgh 
Wells 


Carlisle 
Windermere 
Lucerne 
Innsbruck 


July 2—July 19 
Glasgow 


July 2 - August 28 
July 20— August 8 
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SECTION C: LONDON, S.W. ENGLAND, Shakespeare Summer School 


SECTION A: IRELAND, ULSTER, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND 
SECTION B: THE CONTINENT 


ury 
Brussels Siena 
Cologne Assisi 
Heidelberg Rome 
Schaffhausen Paris 
Augus ust 28 
London 
Salisbury 
fly to Europe 
© take the comp! 
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TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes... 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 

Only New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


Mevuam-Websler 


rat On, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


INVITATION 
To Authors 


PAGEANT PRESS (AMONG THE LEADING 
PUBLISHERS IN THE U.S.) OFFERS TO PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK AND PAY YOU A ROYALTY OF 
40%. 

WE ARE NOW PREPARING SCHEDULES FOR 
1958 AND WOULD WELCOME MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE FIELDS OF FICTION, POETRY, BELLES- 
LETTRES, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, RELIGION, 
AND OTHER SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS. WRITE 
FOR FREE BROCHURE CE OR SEND US YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT. WE WILL MAIL YOU FULL 
DETAILS ABOUT PUBLICATION POSSIBILITIES 
WITHIN ONE WEEK. 


Seth Richards 


PUBLISHER 


PAGEANT PRESS 


101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


The man who 


reads dictionaries 


© W. Suschitzky Photo 


SEAN O’CASEY, one of the great 
writers of our century, says: 


‘ MUST have spent years of life 
I with dictionaries, for a dictionary 
was the first tool I used to learn 
to read. I have five of them now. Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary, College 
Edition, is a great dictionary and a 
lovely book, a classic among diction- 
aries. It is a fascinating one, easy to 
handle, beautifully printed, and 
splendidly bound. This splendid work 
shows that the American way of 
words is a good way, and I, on behalf 
of Whitman, cry hail to it.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries — 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Soon to be published 


The Fourth Edition of 
Woods, Watt, Anderson, and Holzknecht 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, 
Volumes | and Il 


This attractive new edition of the favorite history- 
anthology, like the earlier editions, presents and 
interprets English culture through English literature. 
Significant changes in the Fourth Edition include: 


Fuller representation of major writers and 
works in Volume I, with notable additions to 
the selections by Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton. 


A careful revision and reorganization of the 
co1temporary section in Volume Il to include 
more of Auden and Spender and to introduce 
four important authors new to THE LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLAND — Virginia Woolf, 
George Barker, T. S. Eliot, and Dylan 
Thomas. 


An eight-page signature of photographs de- 
picting scenes reminiscent of various authors 
and their works which enhances the illustra- 
tion program of each volume. 


1200 pages $6.50 list 
1216 pages $6.50 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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COLLEGE READING, Second Edition 
A Collection of Prose, Plays, and Poetry 


Edited by: GEORGE SANDERLIN, San Diego State College 
e 54 essays (28 of them are new in the Second Edition) 
16 short stories 
3 plays (O'Neill, Ibsen, Shaw) 
A section on criticism 
Selected poems from Shakespeare to Auden 


Substantial selections from 7 novels (Dickens, Austen, Bronté, Twain, 
James, Lewis, Michener) 


1056 pages, $6.50 


Selected Source Materials for 
Freshman Research Papers 


General Editor: ROLAND BARTEL 


JOHNSON'S LONDON (Bartel) 
AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES, 1827-1842 (Bartel and Bingham) 
LONDON IN PLAGUE AND FIRE, 1665-1666 (Bartel) 


Just Published 


WESTWARD TO OREGON (Korg and Anderson) 
Each, about 125 pages. Each, $1.25 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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